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PRACTICAL  :\IETHODS  OF  TEACHING  HISTORY 

The  subjoined  Report,  in  slightly  different  form,  was  presented  at  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  History  Teachers'  Association  Ijy  the 
committee  on  metliods  of  teaching  and  study  :  Daniel  S,  Sanford,  head 
master  of  the  Brookline  High  .School,  Chairman  ;  Anna  Boynton  Thomp¬ 
son,  teacher  of  -history  in  Thayer  Academy  ;  Elizabeth  Kendall,  associate 
professor  of  .history  in  Wellesley  College  ;  J.  W.  Black,  professor  of  liistory 
in  Colby  University  ;  and  Endicott  Peabody,  head  master  of  the  Groton 
School. 

The  present  niovenient  in  education  recognizes  history  as 
a  disciplinary  study,  as  one  which  gives  training  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  powers  of  the  mind,  rather  than  as  one  which  burdens  the 
memory.  Tlie  schools  and  the  .colleges  demand  certain  defi¬ 
nite  methods  in  its  teaching  which  shall  give  such  training. 
These  methods  have  been  formulated  in  the  Reports  of  the 
New  England  and  of  the  New  York  Conference,  and  already 
Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  Tufts,  Wellesley,  Columbia,  and  Har¬ 
vard  have  committed  themselves  to  the  whole  or  to  a  part  of 
the  programme;  the  movement  is  spreading  rapidly,  and 
every  progressive  teacher  is  asking  just  what  is  demanded 
from  him. 

To  answer  this  question  is  the  object  of  the  following 
paper:  it  suggests  various  aims  of  the  teacher  of  history  and 
devices  by  which  they  may  be  realized.  In  the  discussion 
which  follows  still  wider  aims  and  more  helpful  methods  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  brought  to  light;  so  that  our  suggestions  will 
prove  to  be  merely  a  definite  something  upon  which  to 
improve. 

The  first  effort  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  secure  the  hearty 
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co-operation  of  the  class.  From  the  very  hetjinning  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  he  made  to  feel  that  class  work  is  of  necessity 
organic:  neither  teacher  nor  student  can  do  it  alone;  teacher 
and  student  must  constantly  interchange  points  of  view,  and 
the  result  of  such  discussion  is  the  only  truth  for  the  class, 
d'he  lielj)  of  the  student  in  develoi)ing  a  rational  method  of 
studying  history  should  he  sought  at  every  turn;  his  criticism 
u])on  the  desirahility  of  the  aims  of  the  teacher  and  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  means  used,  constantly  asked;  for  instance,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  a  full  and  frank  written  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion."  How  could  the  study  of  Greek  history  have  been  made 
of  greater  value  to  you?  "  may  he  recpiested.  The  student 
who  can  think  out  a  wise  method  of  reaching  a  desired  result 
should  gain  classroom  fame,  and  his  name  he  handed  down 
from  year  to  year  as  the  originator  of  the  "  cards  ”  or  the 
“  fluent,”  or  what-not.  In  short,  every  jjossihle  means  must 
he  used  to  rouse  the  personal  interest  of  each  meniher  in  i)er- 
fecting  the  history  course,  to  awaken  in  him  a  i)rogressive 
spirit  and  the  consciousness  that  he  is  a  co-worker  with  the 
teacher  for  the  w  elfare  of  all. 

The  insei)arahle  companion  of  every  day's  lesson  in  the 
study  of  the  history  of  any  country  should  he  a  brief  digest 
of  its  history  as  a  whole,  showing  its  general  mov^ement, 
presenting  that  unity  which  ought  always  to  he  insi.sted  upon. 
Since  such  digest  makes  evident  the  relations  of  the  events, 
the  ])roportion  of  each  in  the  whole,  we  will  call  it  a 
“  perspective.”  d'he  daily  use  of  the  perspective  meets 
the  objection  usually  brought  again.st  the  broad  study  of  his¬ 
tory  by  means  of  many  hooks.  This  objection  .says,  too 
often  truly:  “  \\’ith  such  method  the  student  knows  nothing 
surely:  his  ideas  are  vague  and  chaotic;  he  cannot  i)ass  an 
examination  with  credit;  he  knows  no  dates,  no  names,  no 
events;  he  has  no  body  of  facts,  no  power  of  statement,  no 
results  to  sliow  for  his  work.”  "J'his  unfortunate  outcome  is 
avoided  if  the  teacher  hold  constantly  before  the  class  the 
outline  of  the  whole  and  the  place  of  the  day’s  lesson  in  it;  if 
he  continually  demand  the  relations  of  each  event  and  period 
to  the  general  historic  movement. 
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Such  questioning  must  be  repeated  day  after  day,  day  after 
day,  whenever  a  new  subject  is  entered  upon  or  dropped;  the 
perspective  must  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  every  new 
topic;  it  must  be  indelibly  engraved  upon  the  mind  of  the 
student,  must  be  written  and  rewritten,  said  backward  and 
forward.  If  this  course  is  pursueil  the  student  can,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  not  only  hold  the  whole  of  the  history  of  the 
country  in  his  grasp,  but  can  give  a  continuous  and  detailed 
narrative  of  it  based  upon  sound  knowledge  of  dates,  names, 
events,  and  their  relations.  The  perspective  is  followed  by 
a  list  of  the  important  dates,  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
This  list  is  the  object  of  daily  drill  with  the  perspective. 
Around  this  core  is  built  the  student's  knowledge;  about  it 
he  groups  what  he  remembers  of  books,  sources,  and  class¬ 
room  talk. 

Civil  government  should  be  taught  in  connection  with 
every  history  course,  for  the  chief  value  of  the  study  of  his¬ 
tory  is  as  a  means  of  training  for  citizenship.  Such  training 
involves  a  conception  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  the  State 
and  a  familiarity  with  the  political  problems  which  present 
themselves  in  its  development  and  with  the  efforts  the  ditter- 
ent  peoples  have  made  to  solve  them:  in  other  words,  it  de¬ 
mands  the  study  of  the  origin  and  the  growth  of  institutions, 
the  study  of  constitutional  history.  This  constitutional  side 
of  history  seems,  to  the  ])atriotic  teacher,  the  most  important; 
and  since,  on  account  of  its  difficulty,  the  pupil  is  wholly  de- 
j)endent  upon  the  teacher,  the  teacher  must  equip  himself  for 
it  with  s])ecial  care.  He  must  recognize  the  truth  that  the 
problems  of  the  ages  are  generically  the  same,  but  specifically 
different,  and  must  hold  continually  both  the  similarity  and 
the  difference  before  his  students.  For  instance,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  building  the  state,  organizing  its  departments,  finding 
expression  for  the  general  will,  executing  this  expressed  will, 
etc.,  confront  all  pe<qdes.  and  the  experience  of  the  older 
nations  should  help  the  younger  ones  in  their  task  if  man  is 
teachable.  Yet  the  fundamental  differences  between  ancient 
and  modern  civilization  are  so  great  that  every  parallel  is 
profoundly  affected.  \\’e  must  never  leave  out  of  mind  the 
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presence  of  slavery,  the  absence  of  machinery  and  industrial 
organization  in  the  ancient  world,  together  with  its  different 
conception  of  freedom  as  signifying  equality  rather  than  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty,  and  the  still  vaster  change  in  the  importance  of 
the  individual  introduced  by  Christianity.  At  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  every  history  course  the  student  should  be  put 
in  the  way  of  drawing  these  constant  parallels  and  contrasts 
throughout  his  study  of  the  given  nation.  Suppose  we  are 
studying  the  history  of  Greece;  the  problems  of  ancient 
Greece  and  of  1897  should  be  put  side  by  side;  their  simi¬ 
larity  in  nature  and  difference  in  conditions  duly  noted;  the 
efforts  of  both  epochs  toward  solving  them  looked  at  as 
phases  in  the  eternal  struggle  of  the  race  to  work  out  that 
U)rm  of  government  which  shall  best  recognize  and  protect 
the  free(h)m  of  man.  The  state,  as  it  exists  to-day,  must 
be  shown  to  be  the  product  of  past  evolution  and  to  hold 
within  itself  the  germs  of  future  evolution,  to  be  always 
a-making.  and  to  impose  rightfully  upon  every  individual  the 
common  task  of  taking  part  in  this  making. 

I'or  this  work,  as  the  most  sacred  part  of  his  i)rofession.  the 
teacher  of  history  must  tit  himself  by  long  and  careful  i)re])a- 
ration;  he  must  be  pre-eminently  a  thinker;  he  must  seek  the 
masters  of  thought  and  wrestle  with  them  upon  the  world 
prol)lems.  If  he  have  no  taste  for  such  work,  he  has  no  right 
to  teach  history.  Any  light  and  trivial  i)resentation  of  the 
record  of  life  is  treachery — treachery  toward  the  truth  and 
toward  the  coming  generation. 

'I'he  instruction  given  must  be  largely  oral,  because  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject  are  too  great  for  the  young  reader. 
.\ftcr  the  teacher  has  made  such  preparation  that  he  has  as¬ 
similated  fitting  phases  of  the  subject,  and  can  present  them 
in  vital  fashion,  not  as  mere  words  but  as  something  of  pro¬ 
found  and  ])ractical  significance,  he  should  talk  about  them 
familiarly  with  the  class. 

\\  hatever  the  outline  of  such  familiar  talk  or  talks  be.  its 
two  es.sentials  are:  First,  that  it  present  the  development  of 
the  world-idea  of  the  State  as  dcx'clopmcnt,  as  something  that 
has  been  going  on  and  will  go  on  forever.  As  -\ristotle 
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says:  "  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  best  system  of  examina¬ 
tion  will  be  to  hej2;in  at  the  beginning  and  observe  things  in 
their  growth.”  Or,  if  the  counsel  of  a  modern  he  preferred, 
take  Stubbs’s  version:  “  The  roots  of  the  present  lie  deep  in 
the  past,  and  nothing  in  the  past  is  dead  to  the  man  who 
would  learn  how  the  present  has  come  to  be  what  it  is.” 
Second,  that  it  put  clearly  in  the  foreground,  as  matter  of 
most  importance  for  us.  the  present  moment  in  this  process 
of  development,  the  moment  of  1897,  the  specific  forms  of 
the  world-problem  of  state-building  to-day.  To-day’s  prob¬ 
lems  in  state-building  are  worked  out  for  the  world  chiefly  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  England  and  the  L’nited  States  teach 
other  nations  so  to  frame  government  as  to  insure  the  free¬ 
dom  of  each  individual  while  providing  for  the  unity  and  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  whole.  Hence  the  political  institutions  of 
1‘higland  and  of  the  Enited  States  are  the  most  signihcant 
historical  phenomena  of  the  present  epoch,  and  should  be  put 
before  the  student  at  the  beginning  of  every  history  course 
as  types  with  which  all  earlier  forms  are  to  be  contrasted. 
“  Contrasted,’-’  we  say,  not  ”  compared,”  for  the  greatest 
danger  for  the  beginner  in  this  line  of  thought  is  that  he  will 
read  the  spirit  and  aims  of  to-day  into  the  past:  only  the  pro¬ 
found  student  knows  how  different  they  are.  Vet  psy¬ 
chology  tells  us,  truly,  that  every  contrast  is  founded  upon 
similarity:  we  note  difference  in  “  spirit  and  aims  ”  only  be¬ 
cause  both  are  directed  toward  accomplishing  the  same 
general  ta.sk.  The  teacher  must  point  out,  for  instance,  that 
Creek  con.stitutional  history  is  busy  with  our  problems,  and 
set  Creek  machinery  of  government  side  by  side  with  our 
political  institutions. 

These  Anglo-Saxon  political  institutions  of  ours  should  be 
watched  in  their  process  of  making,  or  “  current  history  ” 
should  be  studied  with  the  .same  care  as  Creek  history.  A 
reading  room  supplied  with  the  be.st  periodicals  of  the  time 
is  the  desirable  adjunct  of  every  hi.story  course.  Bulletin 
boards,  kept  bright  and  attractive  by  portraits  and  pictures, 
serve  a  valuable  purpose.  Deliberative  assemblies,  the  State 
legislature,  the  town  meeting,  the  city  council,  as  well  as  the 
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presence  of  slavery,  the  absence  of  machinery  and  industrial 
organization  in  the  ancient  world,  together  with  its  different 
conception  of  freedom  as  signifying  equality  rather  than  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty,  and  the  still  vaster  change  in  the  importance  of 
the  individual  introduced  by  Christianity.  At  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  every  history  course  the  student  should  be  put 
in  the  way  of  drawing  these  constant  parallels  and  contrasts 
throughout  his  study  of  the  given  nation.  Suj)pose  we  are 
studying  the  history  of  (jreece;  the  problems  of  ancient 
Greece  and  of  uSy"  should  be  put  side  by  side;  their  simi¬ 
larity  in  nature  and  difference  in  conditions  duly  noted;  the 
efforts  of  both  epochs  toward  solving  them  looked  at  as 
])hases  in  the  eternal  struggle  of  the  race  to  work  out  that 
form  of  government  which  shall  best  recognize  and  protect 
the  freedom  of  man.  The  state,  as  it  exists  to-day,  must 
be  shown  to  be  the  product  of  past  evolution  and  to  hold 
within  itself  the  germs  of  future  evolution,  to  be  always 
a-making,  and  to  impose  rightfully  u])on  every  individual  the 
common  task  of  taking  jjart  in  this  making. 

For  this  work,  as  the  most  sacred  part  of  his  ])rofession.  the 
teacher  of  history  must  fit  himself  by  long  and  careful  prepa¬ 
ration;  he  must  be  pre-eminently  a  thinker;  he  must  seek  the 
masters  of  thought  and  wrestle  with  them  upon  the  world 
])roblems.  If  he  have  no  taste  for  such  work,  he  has  no  right 
to  teach  history.  Any  light  and  trivial  presentation  of  the 
record  of  life  is  treachery — treachery  toward  the  truth  and 
toward  the  coming  generation. 

'I'he  instruction  given  must  be  largely  oral,  because  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject  are  too  great  for  the  young  reader. 
.\fter  the  teacher  has  made  such  preparation  that  he  has  as¬ 
similated  fitting  phases  of  the  subject,  and  can  present  them 
in  vital  fashion,  not  as  mere  words  but  as  .something  of  jiro- 
found  and  jiractical  significance,  he  should  talk  about  them 
familiarly  with  the  class. 

Whatever  the  outline  of  such  familiar  talk  or  talks  be.  its 
two  essentials  are:  First,  that  it  present  the  development  of 
the  world-idea  of  the  State  as  development,  as  something  that 
has  been  going  on  and  will  go  on  forever.  As  Aristotle 
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says:  "  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Ijest  system  of  examina¬ 
tion  will  he  to  heji^in  at  the  beginning  and  observe  things  in 
their  growth.”  Or,  if  the  counsel  of  a  modern  he  preferred, 
take  Stubbs’s  version:  “  The  roots  of  the  present  lie  deep  in 
the  past,  and  nothing  in  the  past  is  dead  to  the  man  who 
would  learn  how  the  present  has  come  to  be  what  it  is.” 
Second,  that  it  put  clearly  in  the  foreground,  as  matter  of 
most  importance  for  us,  the  present  moment  in  this  process 
of  development,  the  moment  of  1897,  the  specific  forms  of 
the  world-problem  of  state-building  to-day.  To-day’s  prob¬ 
lems  in  state-building  are  worked  out  for  the  world  chiefly  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  England  and  the  L’nited  States  teach 
other  nations  so  to  frame  government  as  to  insure  the  free¬ 
dom  of  each  individual  while  providing  for  the  unity  and  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  whole.  Hence  the  political  institutions  of 
luigland  and  of  the  Hnited  States  are  the  most  significant 
historical  phenomena  of  the  present  epoch,  and  should  be  put 
before  the  student  at  the  beginning  of  every  history  course 
as  types  with  which  all  earlier  forms  are  to  be  contrasted. 
”  Contrasted.”- we  say,  not  “compared,”  for  the  greatest 
danger  for  the  beginner  in  this  line  of  thought  is  that  he  will 
read  the  spirit  and  aims  of  to-day  into  the  past:  only  the  pro¬ 
found  student  knows  how  different  they  are.  Vet  psy¬ 
chology  tells  us.  truly,  that  every  contrast  is  founded  upon 
similarity:  we  note  difference  in  “  spirit  and  aims  ”  only  be¬ 
cause  both  are  directed  toward  accomplishing  the  same 
general  ta.sk.  The  teacher  must  point  out.  for  instance,  that 
(ireek  con.stitutional  history  is  bu.sy  with  our  problems,  and 
set  Greek  machinery  of  government  side  by  side  with  our 
political  institutions. 

These  Anglo-Sa.xon  political  institutions  of  ours  should  be 
watched  in  their  process  of  making,  or  “  current  history  ” 
should  be  studied  with  the  .same  care  as  Greek  history.  A 
reading  room  su])plied  with  the  best  periodicals  of  the  time 
is  the  desirable  adjunct  of  every  hi.story  course.  Bulletin 
boards,  kept  bright  and  attractive  by  portraits  and  pictures, 
serve  a  valuable  purpose.  Deliberative  assemblies,  the  State 
legislature,  the  town  meeting,  the  city  council,  as  well  as  the 
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caucus,  should  l)e  visited.  Xay,  more:  the  pupils  themselves 
should  reproduce  these  meetings,  sit  as  legislators,  and  hold 
parliaments;  and  the  dramatic  instincts  of  the  scholars  may 
well  find  expression  in  the  representation  of  noteworthy  epi¬ 
sodes  of  history.  Definite  articles  should  be  assigned  for 
weekly  reading  and  analysis:  newspaper  books  should  be 
regularly  handed  in ;  the  principles  of  political  economy,  upon 
which  the  issues  of  to-day  rest,  should  have  appointed  time 
for  discussion  and  debate,  and  these  principles  should  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  whenever  similar  issues  present  themselves  in 
ancient  history.  In  short,  every  history  course  should  con¬ 
sist  of  two  parallel  lines. — the  history  of  a  given  nation  and 
current  history. — with  investigation  of  the  principle  involved 
in  the  problems;  contrasts  and  comparisons  should  be  con¬ 
tinually  insisted  uj)on.  and  practical  wisdom,  through  the 
e.xperience  of  past  ages,  should  be  the  aim  of  the  study. 

A  great  amount  of  time  can  be  saved  if.  whenever  a  new 
epoch  is  entered,  the  teacher  gives  at  once  a  bird’s-eye  view 
of  it.  If  he  is  wise  he  prepares  and  puts  before  his  students 
a  digest  of  it  which  directs  them  to  the  proper  books  and 
indicates  the  relative  importance  of  events.  Before  they 
study  it  he  talks  with  them  about  it.  This  "  talking  ”  is  an 
exception.  That  our  attitude  toward  "  talking  ”  may  be 
clealy  understood,  we  as  a  committee  wish  to  give  a  distinct 
warning  against  that  excessive  volubility  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor  which  so  often  passes  for  teaching.  Teaching  is 
not  entertaining  the  pupils,  as  so  many  fancy  to-day;  it  is  not 
passing  the  time  in  interesting  chat:  it  is  not  a  pouring  out 
of  ill-chosen  matter:  it  is  a  training  of  the  powers  of  the 
pupils — and  this  training  is  often  best  done  in  silence.  Self- 
control.  reticence,  are  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  teacher, 
d'he  raw  material  should  be  put  before  the  student;  he  should 
organize  it  for  himself,  take  his  own  point  of  view,  draw  his 
own  conclusions,  formulate  his  own  statements.  The  teacher 
appears  as  only  a  guide,  and  as  a  critic.  As  guide,  however, 
when  a  new  pcrif)d  is  entered,  in  order  that  time  may  be 
saved,  an  explanatory  talk  seems  allowable.  In  this  talk  the 
teacher  does  two  things  for  the  period:  first,  he  gives  the  pu- 
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pils  an  idea  of  its  general  importance  in  tlie  development  of 
Greek  history  and  of  the  relative  amount  of  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  which  should  be  given  it;  second,  he  shows  them  that  the 
to])ics  in  the  “  outline  ”  have  logical  seciuence. 

Suppose  he  is  teaching  the  “  Spartan  supremacy  to  gain 
the  lirst  result,  he  sums  up  the  significance  of  the  epoch  in  a 
few  pregnant  sentences;  he  states  the  deeds  of  Sparta  for 
Greece  and  the  world,  as:  ( i)  ojipressing  Greece  with  crushing 
tyranny,  (2)  giving  uj)  to  Persia  what  Athens  had  won  by  the 
Persian  War,  (3)  preparing  the  way  for  the  final  destruction  of 
Greek  liberty;  and  comi)ares  these  achievements  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  other  epochs — for  instance,  with  the  deeds  of  Athens, 
who  freed  Greece  from  the  yoke  of  Persia,  ojiened  the  paths 
of  civilization  for  the  wfirld,  and  is  our  mistress  to-day  in  art, 
literature,  and  philosophy.  Great  care  is  taken  that  this  first 
presentation  shall  not  be  dogmatic.  It  is  put  before  the  class 
as  the  teacher's  present  point  of  view,  and  they  are  told  to 
consider  it  in  their  study  as  a  point  of  attack,  to  find  such 
different  significance  in  the  epoch  that  the  teacher  shall  be 
forced  to  alter  his  ofiinion.  This  result  is  frecpieutly  reacheil. 
'I'he  digest-book  is  always  in  revision:  independent  thought 
and  originality  of  view,  if  based  upon  facts  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  work. 

If  such  be  the  significance  of  the  Sjiartan  supremacy,  only 
one  topical  analysis  of  the  period  is  possible;  for  by  topical 
analysis  we  do  not  mean  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  impor¬ 
tant  subjects,  but  the  analytical  unfolding  of  one  subject,  its 
logical  exposition,  the  display  of  the  skeleton  ujion  which  it 
rests,  with  all  its  articidations,  its  connections,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  each  part  to  the  whole.  For  instance,  here,  if  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  period  has  been  rightly  stated,  there  can  be 
only  one  set  of  topics  for  it.  viz.:  Falseness  of  Sparta.  Persia, 
Chalcedou,  Downfall  of  Sparta  through  the  uprising  of 
Thebes.  If  another  temperament,  another  point  of  view, 
sees  a  different  significance  in  the  period,  another  set  of  topics 
must  be  used.  But  for  a  given  view  of  a  subject  only  one 
analysis  is  possible,  and  that  is  dictated  by  the  laws  of 
thought,  by  the  necessities  of  k)gical  sequence.  Let  us  say 
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once  more,  most  emphatically,  that  by  “  Topics  ”  we  mean 
an  analysis  of  a  subject,  and  not  a  mere  list  of  headings. 

d'he  training  of  the  pupil  in  making  these  analyses  consti¬ 
tutes  an  important  part  of  the  work  in  history.  He  must 
make  them  himself:  the  teacher's  digest  is  put  before  him 
only  as  a  specimen  upon  which  to  improve.  \’ery  early  in 
the  year  the  class  is  given  a  subject,  of  which  each  is  to  bring 
in  the  next  day  a  topical  analysis.  In  the  recitation  hour  one 
pupil  is  sent  to  the  board,  and  the  first  topic  called  for;  when 
given,  the  class  is  asked  if  it  is  the  one  that  should  come  first 
in  logical  order,  the  one  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  de¬ 
mands  as  the  opening  topic;  others  are  suggested,  and  their 
relative  merits  discussed;  every  following  topic  is  similarly 
treated,  and  finally  we  get  what  seems  to  us  an  ade(|uate  and 
reasoned  order  of  presentation  of  the  given  subject.  Such 
logical  arrangement  of  ideas  is  constantly  insisted  upon. 
\\  hen  oral  recitation  is  made,  its  skeleton  is  demanded;  pu- 
pil  s  sit  with  pencil  in  hand  to  ”  topic  ”  what  is  said,  and  a  boy 
is  sent  to  the  Ixjard  for  the  same  ])urpose.  Unexpected  sub¬ 
jects,  which  recjuire  the  arrangement — the  marshaling  in 
cogent  order — of  material  already  acquired,  are  ccmstantly 
given,  and  a  few  moments  are  allowed  the  class  to  arrange 
their  topics  iqion  paper;  then  they  are  read  aloud,  and  their 
sexiuence  criticised  before  recitation  is  made.  When  the 
teacher  gives  a  “  talk  "  upon  any  subject,  pupils  make  an 
analysis  as  he  goes  (jii.  or  at  its  close.  Analyses  of  the  lec¬ 
tures  they  hear  are  also  recjuired.  Current  history  they  ])re- 
sent  weekly  in  the  newspaper-books  in  analytic  form.  I’rom 
the  first  it  is  enj(iined  upon  them  that  they  are  to  form  the 
habit  of  reading  with  i)en  in  hand,  of  thinking,  and  of  organ¬ 
izing  their  thoughts  as  they  read.  Reading  must  not  be 
mere  absor])tion.  but  the  wrestling  of  the  mind  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  considered.  Often  distinct  direction  is  given  with 
assigned  jiassages:  sometimes  that  they  are  to  be  read  only 
once,  but  with  such  constant  (luestioning  of  the  relation  of 
ideas  that  the  skeleton  can  be  made  while  reading,  and  some¬ 
times  that  they  are  to  be  read  twice — once  rapidly,  that  the 
general  drift  may  be  seized,  the  second  time  that  the  analysis 
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may  be  made.  Students  are  constantly  warned  against  the 
unthinking  reading  which  trusts  to  what  may  chance  to  cling 
to  the  memory,  and  are  taught  to  make  it  a  strenuous  exer¬ 
cise  of  thought — to  tear  the  heart  out  of  a  book — if  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  read  it. 

Uut  more  original  thinking  than  the  analysis  of  a  given 
book  is  required.  Subjects  in  which  no  suggestion  as  to 
the  secjuence  of  topics  or  order  of  presentation  is  furnished 
by  printed  page,  but  where  the  formulation  must  come  wholly 
from  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  are  selected  with  care,  and  their 
presentation  in  topical  form  demanded.  Such  work  is  a  most 
valuable  part  of  the  history  course,  for  it  allows  opportunity 
for  independent  thought  and  expre.ssion. 

Mental  training  of  the  sort  we  have  indicated  should  be 
given  in  schools,  if  they  are  really  preparing  for  life.  It 
should  be  begun  in  the  grammar  schools.  Pupils  everywhere 
enjov  it,  for  it  saves  drudgery  in  learning.  \\  hen  the  subject 
has  been  so  pondered  that  its  reasoned  order  of  presentation 
is  discovered,  it  has  been  .securely  lodged  in  the  memor\. 

Although  chief  em])ha.sis  is  laid  upon  the  constitutional 
side  of  everv  period,  since  study  in  this  direction  affords  prac¬ 
tical  help  in  the  work  of  life,  yet  distinct  effort  is  made  to 
impress  upon  the  stiulent  the  many-sidedness  of  histor\ ,  the 
truth  that,  as  a  record  of  life,  it  is  coextensive  with  life,  and 
has  as  manv  points  of  view  as  there  are  different  tempera¬ 
ments.  Each  temperament  may  find  in  history  food  for  its 
nurture.  The  literature  of  every  epoch  is  considered,  and 
typical  works,  such  as  the  Persians  of  .Eschylus,  the 
Antigmc  of  Sophocles,  the  If'higcnia  of  Euripides,  the  Birds 
of  Ari.stophanes.  etc.,  are  assigned  for  reading.  In  unim¬ 
portant  ejiochs  the  history  of  literature  alone  is  noted  upon 
the  outline. 

The  daily  life  of  the  people,  with  its  various  social  and  in- 
du.strial  aspects,  is  studied;  effort  is  made  to  come  into  sym¬ 
pathetic  relations  with  their  modes  of  thought  and  theii 
aspirations. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  art  it.self.  of  which  we  speak 
later,  the  history  of  art  in  every  epoch  is  recognized. 
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The  drawing  of  historical  parallels,  if  done  with  due  care, 
is  useful,  for  it  teaches  the  student  to  recognize  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  presented  to  the  different  ages  are  of  the  same  general 
nature,  and  that  the  experience  of  other  ])eoples  may  be  used 
to  guide  us  in  our  solutions.  lUit  the  student  should  always 
Ite  warned  that  the  difference  of  conditions  in  different  epochs 
vitiates  all  hasty  conclusions:  superficial  generalizations  must 
lie  guarded  against  with  all  care.  In  drawing  these  parallels, 
especially  when  comparing  jiolitical  documents,  we  would 
suggest  that  questions  be  given  and  tabulated  views  of  the 
answers  required.  Such  comparative  method  appeals 
strongly  to  young  people:  it  gives  them  certain  definite  points 
of  attack  and  shows  them  how  to  make  concrete  presenta¬ 
tions  of  results. 

(  )ne  of  the  most  important  aims  of  the  teacher  of  his¬ 
tory  is  to  train  the  sensibilities.  The  capital  omissions 
in  our  .American  system  of  education  are,  confessedly,  lack 
of  recognition  of  the  emotional  si<le  of  human  nature,  and 
lack  of  provision  for  its  training.  We  are  creatures  who 
must  love  and  hate,  and  who  must  find  the  springs  of 
action  in  such  emotions;  attractions  and  repulsions  shape 
our  destinies:  hence  the  burden  of  the  divine  command  is, 
■*  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues 
of  life.’’ 

So  to  train  the  adolescent  nature  that  it  shall  learn  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  truly  beautiful — in  the  sense-world,  in  ideals  of  char¬ 
acter  and  conduct,  in  standards  of  living — and  to  love  it.  and 
to  demand  it  in  every  region  of  life,  is  the  most  important 
iluty  of  the  teacher:  to  find  the  methods  for  such  training  is 
his  ])ressing  problem,  d'o-day  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  edu¬ 
cational  \  ahte  of  art  in  accoml)li^hing  the  desired  result.  Let 
the  art  of  any  epoch  be  put  before  the  stitdent  as  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  one  and  the  >ame  spirit  that  shaped  its  history;  above 
all,  teach  ( Ireek  art.  that  our  youth  may  come  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  high  standards.  Where  is  better  opportutiity  than 
in  connection  with  (Ireek  history  to  teach,  as  an  es.sential  of 
the  highest  beauty,  power,  compelling  strength;  and  thus  to 
save  the  study  of  art  from  degenerating  into  mere  prettyism. 
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vapidity,  triviality?  In  the  Parthenon  sculptures  we  see  an 
expression  of  the  same  might  that  beat  back  Persia,  saved 
European  civilization,  burst  into  the  splendid  bloom  of 
Athenian  life;  in  these  sculptures  the  mighty  spirit  of  the  age 
expressed  its  conceptions  of  noble  manhood  and  womaidiood, 
and  this  conception  of  form  has  been  no  more  transcended 
than  its  conce])tion  of  heroic  deed.  Let  us  teach,  then,  the 
forms  found  in  the  Parthenon  sculptures;  do  not  let  our  teach¬ 
ing  sink  into  a  mere  drilling  of  the  history  of  art,  a  cram  of 
names  and  dates,  but  let  us  strive  to  oi)en  the  sensibilities  of 
our  pupils  to  the  power  of  line  and  measure,  forms  and  jilanes, 
light  and  shade,  to  exi)ress  nobility,  and  purity,  and  sim- 
l)licity,  and  strength,  and  largeness  of  nature.  ( )ne  method 
of  so  doing  we  indicate  in  the  following  digest: 

AkT  NOT  HISTORY  OK  ART 

Subject  ;  I’.Titlienon  Sculptures. 

Method : 

I’HOi'OGRAi’HS. — A  set  of  photographs  from  tlie  original  marbles  of  the 
pediments,  the  metopes,  the  frieze,  containing  as  many  duplicates  of 
each  picture  as  there  are  members  in  the  class,  .'leis  oi  smaller 
photographs  of  other  subjects  fitted  to  illustrate  excellence  of  Par¬ 
thenon  marbles  by  contrast,  selected  from  ancient  and  modern  art, 
each  set  having  as  many  tlu]ilicates  as  there  are  members  in  class. 

Lkctvrks. — Upon  groups  and  individual  figures  of  Parthenon;  during 
lecture  each  pupil  has  ])hotograph  from  original  marble  and  photo- 
gra|)hs  for  comparison :  for  instance,  in  Pediment  lecture,  Carsey’s 
Drawings  of  Pediments  (1687),  the  pediment  groups  from  the  temple 
of  Athene  at  zKgina,  and  from  the  temple  of  Zeusjat  Olympia, 
pediment  of  the  Madeleine,  of  the  British  Museum,  etc.;  in  Theseus 
lecture,  “  Theseus,”  Michael  Angelo’s  “  Day,”  Canova's  “  P)Oxer,” 
Boucher’s  “  Shoveler,”  Belvedere  Torso. 

The  matter  of  lectures  constantly  recognizes  that  the  production 
of  art  and  its  due  appreciation  are  matters  of  sensibility,  not  of 
accpiirement ;  matters  of  feeling,  not  of  knowledge ;  that  the  great 
art  epochs  have  always  been  when  the  many,  not  the  few,  were  sen¬ 
sitive  to  beauty  ;  that  the  need  of  our  times  is  not  more  complete 
training  for  the  few,  but  wider  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
sensibilities  of  the  many. 

Loans. — Each  student  is  loaned  set  of  Parthenon  photographs  to  keep 
in  room  during  year  of  study  of  (Ireek  history,  and  frequent  written 
studies  from  them  are  required.  The  Greek  liistory  room  has  on 
walls  casts  and  photographs  of  Greek  art. 

Themes. — Themes  based  upon  the  lectures  and  upon  individual  study 
of  the  photographs  are  from  time  to  time  required. 
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X'lSiTS  TO  Art  Musuems. — Such  visits  should  be  made  frequently  by 
the  pupils,  sometimes  in  groups  of  not  more  than  ten  with  the 
teacher,  sometimes  alone. 

Adijenua. — Lantern-slide  lectures. 

Slides  to  be  owned  by  Public  Library. 

Lectures  in  Public  Library,  whose  collection  of  photographs  should 
be  frecjuently  visited. 

Just  here,  in  connection  with  the  many-sidedness  of  history, 
with  its  richness  of  aspects  and  interests  as  the  record  of  life 
in  all  its  fullness,  your  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  using  such  methods  in  its  study  as  shall  secure 
the  greatest  elasticity.  The  history  course  must  be  planned 
so  that  it  will  tit  any  sort  of  mind.  For  the  dull  there  should 
be  careful  drilling:  the  "  one  brief  work  selected  as  guiding 
thread,”  and  the  various  skeletons  prepared  for  and  by  the 
class,  may  l)e  all  that  .some  minds  can  grasp.  But  the  teacher 
should  beware  of  assuming  too  readily  that,  because  a  boy 
is  not  interested  in  the  history  class,  he  is  of  necessity  dull; 
the  trouble  may  be  in  the  meagerness  of  the  teacher's  method, 
in  his  lack  of  resources;  there  may  be  latent  sides  in  the  boy’s 
nature  which  would  respond  if  rightly  treated — if  all  the  ca¬ 
pacities  of  history  to  rouse  the  nature  were  tested. 

The  dull  and  imlifferent  must  not  be  neglected;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  criminal  shortcoming  in  the  teacher  to  drag 
down  the  potentially  tine  mind  to  the  plane  of  the  middle  or 
foot  of  the  class,  d  o  level  up.  not  to  level  down,  should  be 
the  teacher's  ambition.  In  the  interest  of  the  brightest  boys, 
the  authorities  known  and  given  the  class  by  the  teacher 
should  be  so  numerous  and  so  different  in  their  scope  that  all 
may  find  ample  store  of  congenial  matter.  Their  work  may 
be  guided  by  requiring  weekly  reports  of  the  amount  of  read¬ 
ing  done  by  each,  with  digests,  and  by  weekly  fifteen-minute 
conferences.  Through  this  personal  contact  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  the  true  bent  of  his  powers  may  be  discovered  and 
proper  food  for  their  nourishment  provided.  Such  insight 
into  the  real  individuality  of  each  student,  into  his  latent  pos¬ 
sibilities.  and  such  provision  for  his  nurture,  should  be  the 
supreme  aim  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  of  history  ought 
to  be  the  upbuilder  of  the  men  of  the  nation,  the  discoverer 
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and  fortifier  of  their  individualities  and  character;  and  one  of 
his  chief  means  thereto  is  a  rich  and  varied  store  of  intellec¬ 
tual  food:  richness  and  adjustability  are  the  essential  elements 
of  the  materials  he  furnishes  his  class. 

In  this  provision  the  ethical  side  of  life  should  be  empha¬ 
sized;  historical  characters  should  be  arraigned  before  the 
moral  tribunal;  the  principles  governing  their  conduct  ex¬ 
amined;  thus  the  student  is  led  l)ack  from  the  personal  to  the 
great  impersonal  truths,  from  the  individual  to  the  mighty 
universals  which  dominate  life.  But  still  broader  work  in 
moral  upbuilding  ought  to  be  done;  the  ethical  standard  of 
the  various  ages  and  peoples  should  be  grouped  and  com¬ 
pared;  the  development  of  the  will,  which  wills  the  right  for 
the  sake  of  the  right,  solely  and  perpetually,  should  be  set 
forth  as  the  only  rational  aim  of  the  individual,  and  the  shap¬ 
ing  of  society  to  allow  such  development  as  the  only  rational 
aim  of  the  community.  The  deepening  of  ethical  insight  and 
the  unfolding  of  ethical  will,  in  the  service  of  individual  and 
community  alike,  ought  to  be  pre-eminently  the  aim  of  the 
teaching  of  history. 

Sources — Collateral  reading  should  be  done  as  largely  as 
possible  in  the  sources  of  history,  for  such  reading  reveals  to 
the  student  the  inner  spirit  of  the  age.  puts  him  in  sympathy 
with  its  people,  shows  him  their  ideals  and  their  aspirations, 
as  well  as  their  achievements.  That  such  enlargement  of 
view  ami  broadening  of  sympathy  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  to 
be  sought  in  the  study  of  history  is  growing  to  be  the  feeling 
of  its  teachers;  history  should  put  before  the  student  the 
various  forms  in  which  excellence  has  appeared  to  past  ages, 
that  he  may  intelligently  shape  his  own  ideal,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  methods  these  ages  have  used  to  realize  their  aims  that 
he  may  learn  practical  wisdom  from  their  experience.  Your 
committee  congratulates  the  teachers  of  history  upon  the 
fact  that  collections  of  sources  suitable  for  use  in  secondary 
schools,  as  well  as  in  colleges,  are  a-making  at  the  present 
moment.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  very  soon,  such  a  col¬ 
lection  of  sources  will  be  as  necessary  an  ecpiipment  of  every 
pupil  as  is  a  text-book. 
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The  study  of  local  history  is  of  great  value;  it  interests  the 
young  pupil,  it  awakens  his  civic  pride  and  his  patriotism,  it 
teaches  him  to  handle  original  material,  it  prepares  him  for 
citizenship.  W'e  suggest  a  few'  topics  for  individual  research: 
The  park  system.  Work  of  the  board  of  health.  Care  of  the 
town  poor.  Financial  management  of  the  town.  The  police 
department.  Schools,  etc. 

Your  committee  has  presented  a  few  of  the  possibilities 
which  the  study  of  history  offers  for  mental  training.  These 
possibilities,  we  believe,  are  ecpial  in  quantity  and  practical 
importance  to  those  given  l)y  Greek  or  Latin  or  mathematics. 
Ought  not  history,  then,  to  have  an  equal  amount  of  time 
with  these  studies  in  the  .school  curriculum?  Much  time 
can  doubtless  be  gained  through  the  pro])er  correlation  of 
studies.  I)e])artniental  training  must  not  be  carried  so  far 
that  unity  and  harmony  of  development  are  sacrificed.  His¬ 
tory  and  English  can  be  handled  by  one  teacher  to  the 
aclvantage  of  both  subjects,  d'he  teacher  of  Greek  should 
direct  a  careful  study  from  original  sources  of  the  age  of 
Xenophon;  and  an  investigation  of  constitutional,  economic, 
social,  ethical,  religious,  and  artistic  development  in  the  age 
of  Homer,  by  classifying  the  daily  matter  reacl,  and  entering 
it  in  a  notebook  under  the  several  heads.  In  both  classes 
monthly  themes  should  be  required,  summarizing  results  of 
investigations.  The  Latin  teacher  can  provide  in  the  same 
way  for  the  study  of  the  age  of  Ciesar,  of  Cicero,  of  Vergil, 
d'he  reading  of  French  and  of  German  authors  should  be  pre- 
ce<led  by  the  following  written  work  in  the  language  studied: 
(i)  Digest  of  historic  age  of  author,  (2)  digest  of  literary 
history  of  age,  (3)  life  of  author.  (4)  digest  of  whatever  his¬ 
toric  research  is  necessary  for  the  proper  comprehension  of 
the  prescribed  work,  both  as  an  isolated  whole  and  as  an 
organic  part  of  the  literary  development  of  its  country. 
Oral  recitations  and  themes  from  these  digests  should  be  re¬ 
quired.  Art  shoidd  be  taught  in  greater  or  less  degree  by 
every  teacher.  The  teacher  of  athletics  should  hold  before 
his  pupils,  as  models,  the  Greek  statues;  the  teacher  of  history 
and  literature  should  emphasize  the  truth  that  the  artistic 
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expression  of  a  given  age  is  the  resultant  of  the  forces  which 
produced  the  historic  and  tlie  literary  inovenient;  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  the  French,  and  tlie  German  teaclier  should  put 
before  his  class  the  great  art  inonuinents  of  the  people  whose 
language  he  teaches.  ICven  the  sewing  teacher  can  direct  the 
attention  of  the  child  to  the  line  needlework,  the  tapestries, 
the  art-stut'fs  of  the  different  nations. 

But  with  the  wisest  correlation  of  departments,  too  scant 
time  is  allowed  by  our  schools  for  the  study  of  that  held  of 
knowledge  which  is  coextensive  with  life.  The  hrst  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  history  teachers  of  Xew  England,  as  an  associated 
body,  must  be  to  win  from  the  public,  by  the  wischnn  of  their 
methods,  recognition  of  the  educational  value  of  history,  and 
thereby  to  create  the  conditions  for  its  adecpiate  teaching. 
W’e  must  dispose  our  people  to  grant  to  us  trained  teachers, 
classrooms  equipped  with  books,  maps,  pictures,  periodicals, 
etc.;  and  above  all,  school  time  for  their  worthy  use. 

'I'hese  suggestions  as  to  the  saving  of  time  through  the 
proper  correlation  of  subjects,  and  the  gaining  of  time 
through  recognition  by  the  public  of  the  dignity  of  our  sub¬ 
ject,  seem  to  your  committee  of  the  first  importance;  and 
with  them,  as  final  word,  it  respectfully  submits  to  you  its 
Report. 

DISCUSSION  r.Y  PRESIDENT  ELIOT  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

I  should  say  that  the  public  had  yet  to  be  convinced  of  the 
value  of  history  taught  for  mental  training  and  for  ethical 
training.  There  has.  indeed,  been  a  small  amount  of  his¬ 
tory  teaching  in  our  public  schools,  chiefly  American  history, 
and  in  what  we  call  the  preparatory  .schools. — that  is.  the 
schools  preparatory  for  college. — but  there  it  has  been  chiefly 
the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  these  enormous  sub¬ 
jects  have  acquired  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
time  of  those  schools;  so  that  you  have  before  you  the  task  of 
winning  a  suitable  proportion  of  school  time  for  your  subject. 

How  strange  it  is.  considering  the  supreme  importance  of 
giving  all  children  a  view  of  their  own  environment,  that  so 
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little  time  has  been  given  to  acquainting  them  with  their 
human  environment,  with  the  history  of  their  own  race — the 
history  of  this  human  race  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  I 
heard,  this  morning,  two  hours  a  week  for  a  year  mentioned 
as  a  suitable  time  to  give  to  history  in  a  great  secondary 
school.  I  trust  that,  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years,  you 
will  demonstrate  that  that  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  time 
that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  your  subject.  I  notice  the 
moderation  which  the  committee  that  has  reported  to-day 
has  exercised  in  describing  the  time  allotment  for  history — 
three  hours  a  week  for  two  years.  You  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  to  persuade  people  to  give  a  proper  time  to  historical 
instruction  in  our  schools.  You  cannot  expect  to  make  your 
subject  tell  on  the  ethical  and  mental  training  of  the  youth 
as  much  as  linguistic  study  or  even  mathematical  study,  if 
you  get  only  three  hours  a  week  for  two  years,  while  the  classi¬ 
cal  subjects  get  from  nine  to  ten  hours  a  week  for  four  years, 
and  the  mathematics  from  one-sixth  to  one-quarter  of  the 
entire  time  which  a  boy  of  eighteen  has  devoted  to  school 
work  since  he  was  born.  This  struggle  for  a  suitable  time 
alkitment  is  the  hrst  contest  that  lies  before  you. 

.And  next  there  is  another  thing  to  be  conquered,  and  that 
is  suitable  requirements  for  admission  in  history  to  normal 
schools,  colleges,  and  technical  schools.  So  long  as  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  in  history  to  the  normal  schools, 
the  technical  schools,  and  the  colleges  are  so  insignificant  as 
they  have  always  been  heretofore,  so  long  history  will  not 
have  a  suitable  place  in  the  curricula.  A’^ou  want  to  acquire, 
somehow,  this  influence  from  the  history  departments  of  in¬ 
stitutions  which  are  above  the  secondary  school.  We  are  all 
delighted  to  count  among  those  institutions  which  are  above 
the  high  schools  the  normal  schools,  which,  in  Alassachusetts, 
through  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Hill,  have  been  put  on  top 
of  the  high  schools.  We  ask,  then,  from  the  normal  .schools 
this  healthful  influence  on  the  history  study  in  the  schools 
below  them. 

I  did  not  hear  the  reference,  this  morning,  to  the  ethical 
teaching  of  history  to  which  President  Start  has  alluded; 
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I  do  not  know  what  it  was;  but  to  the  general  statement  that 
the  ethical  contents  of  historical  teaching  are  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  I  entirely  subscribe.  And  here,  again,  you  have  an 
intensely  interesting  and  a  huge  task  before  you;  you  have 
to  persuade  the  community  of  the  value  of  history  as  ethical 
training.  Many  teachers  1  have  heard  say  that  there  is  no 
stout  mental  training  to  be  got  out  of  history;  that  it  is  a 
thing  any  child  can  commit  to  memory  without  understand¬ 
ing  the  reasoning  of  it,  or  seeing  the  meaning  of  it;  that  there 
is  no  such  mental  training  in  it  as  there  is  in  the  study  of 
language,  metaphysics,  or  arithmetic;  but  to  persuade  the 
educated  community  of  the  value  of  history  as  mental  train¬ 
ing  is.  I  believe,  a  less  difficult  task  than  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  history  as  ethical  training.  I  am  afraid  we  should 
have  to  say  of  the  previous  results  of  the  study  of  history  in 
our  country,  first,  that  they  were  exceedingly  small;  and 
secondly,  that,  though  small,  the  result  on  the  child’s  mind 
was  (piite  as  apt  to  be  unethical  as  ethical.  When,  for  in¬ 
stance.  the  teaching  of  American  history  is  used  simply  to 
develop  vainglory  and  pugnacity  in  the  nation,  the  result  of 
historical  teaching  is  unethical;  with  that  kind  of  teaching 
we  are  going  downhill,  toward  savagery,  instead  of  up  toward 
civilization.  And  yet  how  intensely  difficult  is  this  bringing 
before  the  child’s  mind,  the  youth’s  mind,  history  in  its  ethi¬ 
cal  bearings!  We  see  this  in  small  details.  I  remember 
being  thrilled  through  and  through  when,  a  boy,  T  first  read 
the  splendid  sentence  that  was  signaled  to  Nelson’s  fleet  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  of  Trafalgar:  “  England  expects  every  man  to 
do  his  duty.”  uttered.  I  sujiposed,  by  a  commander  who  him¬ 
self.  with  thousands  of  comrades,  was.  at  the  instant  he  dic¬ 
tated  it,  facing  death  in  its  most  formidable  forms.  That  is 
one  of  the  most  superb  sentences  in  the  English  language. 
P.ut  now,  last  week,  1  learned  that,  in  the  first  place.  Nelson 
did  not  dictate  that  sentence;  that  he  proposed  another, 
namely,  “  Nelson  confides  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty  ” — 
an  appeal  absolutely  to  the  wrong  sentiment — “  Nelson  con¬ 
fides!  ”  It  was  the  suggestion  of  an  unknown  officer  that 
it  should  read  "  England  confides  ”;  and  then  “  expects  ”  was 
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put  in  simply  because  it  was  represented  by  a  number  in  the 
signal  code,  and  “  c<jntides  "  was  not.  and  time  was  short  for 
si^nalin*^.  And  now  we  see  how  untrue  was  the  account  we 
all  read  when  we  were  children  of  that  inspiring  signal  to  the 
ileet;  how  untrue  it  was  that  Xels(jn  did  it;  how  infinitely 
liner  the  sentiment  ultimately  expressed  was  than  the  senti¬ 
ment  which  X'clson  uttered.  Moreover,  he  said  of  it,  "  What 
can  we  amuse' the  Ileet  with  now?  ”  He  himself  had  no  con¬ 
ception  that  the  signal  was  to  resound  through  centuries. 

d'he  intense  publicity  of  the  modern  world  is  going  to  make 
it  more  diffictilt  than  it  tised  to  be  to  have  heroes  falsely  so 
called;  but  Innv  are  }-ott  going  to  teach  admiration  for 
the  heroic  (jualitv  in  men  ;m<l  women?  How  are  you  goitig 
to  abstract  from  the  concrete  human  being  the  sublime 
(Itiality  which  makes  heroism? — ])articularly  when,  in  so  many 
heroes  of  both  sexes,  there  is  such  ,'i  kirge  admixture  of  com¬ 
mon  clay.  And  how  dillicult  it  is  going  to  be  to  ])oint  out 
the  ethics  of  even  the  great  tendencies  of  history,  the  racial 
tendencies — the  tendencies  which  swec])  through  millions  of 
men  and  fire  their  hearts,  and  lead  them  on  to  deeds  sublime! 
1  feel  that  this  conversion  of  the  teaching  of  history  to  the 
noblest  ttses  is  something  which  lies  all  before  us.  I  feel  that, 
when  children  receive  the  impression  that  the  heroic  man  is 
jirimarily  the  .sa\  age  man.  the  lighter,  the  man  that  kills  and 
w  ounds  and  destroys,  there  is  grievous  harm  done  to  the  ris¬ 
ing  generation.  I  feel  that  the  setting  forth  in  the  biogra- 
])hy  and  history,  with  which  all  of  tis  have  been  familiar,  of 
the  wnmg  types  of  htunan  character  before  the  admiring  chil¬ 
dren.  has  been  a  iirodigious  evil  in  the  world.  How  can  we 
resctie  history  from  this  condition?  Tt  comes  down  to  us  all 
the  way  from  the  Hebrew  'i'estament.  where  man  after  man 
is  canonized,  who.  when  his  real  character  is  examined,  turns 
out  to  have  been  an  unspeakable  wretch.  How  can  we  res¬ 
cue,  T  say,  the  teaching  of  history  from  this  downward  tend¬ 
ency,  from  this  failure  to  set  before  the  new  generations  the 
types  of  character  which  are  really  highest  .and  truest  and 
most  ennobling?  Stich.  lathes  and  gentlemen,  are  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  splendid  task  which  is  before  you. 
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Educational  institutions  and  activities  are  being'  rapidly 
tn  nsfornied  to-dav  by  forces  working  both  from  without  an<l 
from  within.  From  without,  they  are  being  modified 
through  the  often  warring  claims  of  Church,  state,  and 
pro]iagandi.st  associations.  For  centuries  the  Church  dic¬ 
tated  the  form  and  content  of  school  education:  but  since 
1789  in  France.  1815  in  Germany,  1830  in  the  United  States, 
and  1870  in  I'.ngland  the  state  has  tended  to  monopolize  this 
])rivilege,  and  has  dictated  the  teaching  that  she  thought 
would  liest  u])hoId  her  own  ideals.  Within  the  last  few  years 
the  great  organizations  formed  to  propagate  particular  ideas 
have  recognized  in  the  schools  their  most  hojieful  held  of 
work;  and  each  now  seeks  to  force  into  the  mind  of  the  com¬ 
ing  generation  its  jiarticular  notions  of  patriotism,  labor, 
temperance,  hygiene,  or  morals.  I'rom  within  still  greater 
forces  are  working:  a  wonderful  expansion  of  knowledge,  in¬ 
creasing  ])revalence  of  the  scientific  metlnxl  in  all  fields,  and 
a  new  conception  of  the  worth  and  the  rights  of  the  iinlivid- 
ual.  The  struggles  of  these  external  and  internal  forces  have 
added  many  new  subjects  to  the  curriculum,  suppressed 
others,  and  modihed  all. 

In  method  the  new  education  jilaces  intellectual  strength 
and  adaptability  above  mere  acnuisition  of  facts,  and  it  has 
conseiiuently  laid  great  stress  uiion  the  necessity  of  working 
with  realities  rather  than  with  words.  The  teaching  of  Eng¬ 
lish  well  illustrates  these  changes.  Instead  of  learning  page' 
of  meaningless  words  and  phra.ses  from  spelling-books,  gram¬ 
mars,  and  rhetorics,  our  chiklren  have  been  led  to  talk  of 
the  things  that  make  up  their  world,  and  to  write  about 
them.  Instead  of  reading  moral  maxims  and  classical  e.x- 
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tracts,  they  have  l)een  given  reading  lessons  dealing  with  the 
concrete  world  in  which  they  live.  Instead  of  learning 
biographical  details  about  Longfellow,  they  have  read  his 
poems.  These  changes,  still  far  from  realized,  have  been 
worked  out  with  great  difficulty;  the  most  constant  objection 
that  met  the  practical  schoolman  being  the  plea  that  materi¬ 
als  were  not  available.  With  increasing  demand,  however, 
the  supply  has  come,  and  now  we  are  deluged  with  cheap, 
varied,  and  excellent  materials  for  all  this  field  of  study. 

The  subject  of  history  has  also  felt  these  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  forces,  but  the  former  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
the  latter.  History  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  most  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  shaping  of  opinion;  all  peoples  recog¬ 
nize  this  in  the  monuments  they  destroy,  as  well  as  in  those 
they  rear,  d'he  English  Puritan  whitewashing  a  frescoed 
cathedral,  the  French  revolutionist  breaking  up  the  tombs 
of  the  Capets,  consider  that  they  are  destroying  the  infiu- 
ence  of  tyranny  and  superstition  by  effacing  their  historical 
witnesses.  But  leaving  the  past,  we  have  seen  in  our  own  days 
more  than  one  (piarrel  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
over  the  teaching  (jf  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  while 
our  Civil  War  has  been  presented  in  two  sets  of  text-books, 
one  for  the  North  and  the  other  for  the  South.  Lately,  too, 
we  have  become  conscious  that  there  is  an  English  case  in 
the  story  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  the  sole  presentation  of 
our  own  side  of  the  struggle  has  had  a  certain  influence  in 
developing  Anglophobia.  In  fact  we  note  a  universal  pas¬ 
sion  in  our  public  schools  for  developing  patriotism  through 
the  teaching  of  history — a  cult  which  too  often  develops  a 
sort  of  jingo  history. 

The  internal  forces  working  on  popular  education,  and 
driving  us  to  deal  with  real  things  at  first  hand,  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  history  later  than  in  any  other  subject,  but  they 
have  appeared.  Libraries  and  museums  are  the  laboratories 
of  history.  Yet  compare  the  collections  of  historical  books, 
pictures,  maps,  and  models  in  any  well-equipped  high  school 
with  the  apparatus  and  collections  ready  for  physics  or  chem¬ 
istry.  We  do  not  realize  that  history  needs  a  costly  plant 
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to  do  its  best  work;  we  are  still  inclined  to  feel  that  a  good 
text-book  and  a  good  teacher  are  enough.  But  the  time  is 
in  sight  when  our  present  methods  will  be  as  obsolete  as 
learning  rules  of  grammar  by  heart,  when  the  whole  Eng¬ 
lish  language  is  present  in  its  living  vigor.  As  in  other  sub¬ 
jects,  so  in  history  we  shall  push  our  way  out  of  the  narrow 
te.xt-book  into  the  world  of  phenomena;  and  out  of  the 
schoolroom  into  the  special  workroom,  where  every  student, 
with  his  own  books  and  his  own  hour,  shall  weave  his  own 
life  back  and  forth  into  the  lives  of  other  men,  until  his  life 
grows  wider  and  stronger,  and  their  lives  more  vivid  and 
intelligible. 

•  The  first  need  is  for  available  and  typical  selections  from 
the  sources  of  history  for  those  who  are  not  historians.  For 
just  half  a  century  the  Bohn  Libraries  have  been  a  great  re¬ 
source  for  teachers  who  felt  this  need;  but  they  are  prepared 
for  the  general  public,  and  perha])s  on  that  very  account  so 
far  antedate  direct  educational  attempts,  which,  as  a  rule, 
follow  nature  at  a  very  respectful  distance.  Bishop 
Stubbs  .seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  English  historians 
to  place  documents  in  the  working  apparatus  of  the 
teachers  of  history.  In  1870,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Select 
charters,  he  writes:  “‘This  book  is  intended  primarily  as  a 
treasury  of  references;  and  secondarily  as  a  manual  for 
teachers  and  scholars.”  He  ho])es  that  the  plan  ”  will  draw’ 
out  the  mind,”  and  “  extend  the  area  of  sound  teaching.” 
But  since,  with  the  taste  and  instinct  of  the  scholar,  he  edited 
all  his  documents  in  mediaival  Latin.  Anglo-Saxon,  or 
French,  with  a  few  translations  in  the  case  of  Anglo-Saxon  and 
French  documents,  they  still  remained  among  the  scholar's 
apparatus,  unfitted  for  the  use  of  any  common  school. 
It  was  only  with  the  ai)pearance  of  the  Old  South  leaflets  that 
the  sense  of  a  method  of  teaching  history  from  the  sources 
begun  to  be  felt;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  case  that 
the  sense  was  developed  not  so  much  from  the  wish  to  place 
the  study  of  history  on  a  scientific  basis,  as  from  the  feeling — 
justified  by  fact — that  the  mass  of  people  are  interested  in 
what  George  Washington  and  Elder  Brewster  really  said  at 
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the  crises  of  their  lives  and  onrs.  Following  in  the  line  of 
these  leaflets,  a  good  deal  of  material  has  been  prepared  for 
the  use  of  teachers  of  history.  The  publications  have  been 
generally  directed  by  individuals,  or  by  societies,  and  so  are 
not  so  widely  known  as  they  should  be.  The  following  list 
is  intended  to  assist  those  who  read  only  English,  who  are 
away  from  libraries,  and  yet  wish  to  teach  or  study  history 
from  its  sources. 

John's  Libraries.  London  and  New  York  :  (ieorge  IJell  &  Sons, 
1847-1897.  8vo.  About  $1.60  per  volume. 

']  he  miscellaneous  collection  of  books  known  as  the  Bohn 
Libraries  includes  many  translations  of  value  to  the  historical 
student.  The  collection  begun  in  1847  is  being  added  to 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  catalogue  should  be  consulted  by 
teachers  of  history.  Some  volumes,  such  as  Si.v  old  English 
cltroiiiclcs.  or  Chronicles  of  the  crusades,  contain  translations  of 
several  books  or  documents,  while  others,  such  as  Ordericus 
\4talis'  Ecclesiastical  hi.story,  fill  several  volumes.  The  work¬ 
manship  in  translations  and  notes  is  very  unequal  in  value, 
some  volumes  being  e.xcellent  and  some  weak. 

American  orations,  to  illustrate  American  political  liistoiy.  Edited, 
with  Introductions,  by  I’rofessor  Alexander  Johnston.  New  York  :  (1.  1’. 
Tutnarn's  Sons,  1884.  3  vols.,  i6mo.  S3-75- 

American  jtolitical  orations  have  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  reading  furnished  fttr  our  youth  since  the  days  of  Noah 
Webster.  'I  bis  collection  is  intended,  however,  as  sti])])le- 
mentary  material  for  history  work. 

Old  South  leaflets.  A  series  of  85  pamphlets,  averaging  sixteen  pages 
each.  Published  and  sold  by  Directors  of  the  Old  South  Work,  Old 
South  Meeting-House,  Boston.  Price  5  cents  e.ach  ;  §4  a  hundred;  the  first 
75  numbers  can  be  had  bound  in  three  volumes.  Si. 50  each. 

In  1883  a  series  of  lectures  was  given,  in  connection  with 
the  C)ld  South  ■Meeting-House,  to  the  school  children  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  object  of  the  lectures  was  to  arouse  a  spirit  of 
intelligent  citizenship  in  the  children.  Through  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ilemenway,  cheap  reprints  of  important 
documents  were  prepared  and  distributed  at  each  lecture. 
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Extra  leaflets  were  printed  for  sale,  and  new  numbers  have 
followed  with  the  lectures  of  each  succeeding  year.  They 
cover  a  great  variety  of  early  letters,  documents,  and  chapters 
from  books,  bearing  on  American  history.  The  introduc¬ 
tions  and  reading  lists  are  helpful  and  generally  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  .school  children,  though  the  workmanship  is 
not  always  of  the  highest.  The  Old  South  leaflets  led  the  way 
in  ])utting  the  sources  of  our  history  into  the  hands  of  the 
children. 

Studies  in  i:;eneriil  history.  Ify  Mary  D.  Sheldon.  Boston  ;  D.  C. 
Heath  Co.,  1885.  8vo.  Si. 75. 

d'his  was  the  first  attempt  in  Etiglish  to  introduce  sources 
into  a  secondary-school  manual.  The  extracts  from  the 
sources  are  topically  arranged,  and  connections  are  made  by 
tables  and  summaries. 

Enielish  history  from  contemporary  suriters.  Etlited  by  Professor 
F.  York  Powell.  London:  David  Xutt,  1887-1893.  i6mo.  In  volumes 
averaging  about  200  pages.  About  50  cents  each. 

Mr.  Powell  ])lanned  an  extended  series  of  English  re¬ 
prints  in  imitation  of  Hachette’s  series,  Histoirc  do  France 
racontvc  par  Ics  coiitcinporains,  edited  by  Zeller.  Nine  num¬ 
bers  were  printed,  each  being  edited  by  some  English  scholar. 
Putnam’s  .sons  rei)rinted  part  of  the  series  in  America;  but 
the  extracts  are  not  very  well  adajtted  to  the  needs  of  .second¬ 
ary  schools,  and  are  not  extensive  enough  for  .scholars. 
The  series  has  been  abandoned  by  its  American  publisher, 
and  i\Ir.  Xutt  will  probably  not  issue  any  further  numbers. 
.\  similar  series,  entitled:  Scottish  history  from  contemporary 
xeriters,  was  started  by  Mr.  Powell  in  1890,  but  only  one 
number  was  issued. 

The  constitutional  documents  of  the  Puritan  rcTolution,  1628-1660. 
F.dited  by  Samuel  Kawson  Ciardiner.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Pres.s,  1889. 
8vo,  p|).  Ixvii,  371.  Price  $>2.50. 

The  Introduction  gives  an  account  of  the  historic  setting 
and  importance  of  the  documents,  which  include  many  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance,  such  as.  The  petition  of 
right,  the  Scottish  national  covenant,  and  The  self-denying 
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ordinance.  'I'here  are  ninety-four  documents  in  all,  selected 
by  an  eminent  specialist  in  the  period;  the  references  are 
complete. 

Documents  illustrative  of  American  history,  1606-1863.  With  Intro¬ 
ductions  and  References  by  Howard  W.  I'reston.  New  York ;  I'utnain’s 
Sons,  1891.  8vo,  pp.  320.  S1.50. 

'I'he  object  of  the  book  .seems  ttj  be  rather  vague.  "  It  is 
hojted  that  this  jtresentation — may  promote,  in  some  degree, 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  American  history.”  The 
documents  are  mostly  abridged  and  are  entirely  political, 
such  as  treaties,  charters,  and  constitutions.  Editorial  notes 
are  given  with  each  document  containing  bibliogra])hical  ref¬ 
erences  to  histories  dealing  with  it.  and  some  account  of  the 
circumstances  producing  it.  Strangely  enough,  the  docu¬ 
ments  themselves  are  not  referred  to  their  sources. 

Fielect  historical  documents  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Translated  and  edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson.  In  liohn’s  Libraries. 
London  and  New  York:  George  Bell  &  .Sons,  1892.  8vo,  p[).  ,\iv,  477. 
S1.25. 

'I'his  is  an  excellent  selection,  the  result  of  two  years’  care¬ 
ful  work,  in  which  Dr.  I  lendcrson  had  the  benefit  of  expert 
advice.  The  great  documents,  like  Magna  Charta,  the  Rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  and  many  important  bulls  and  laws  are  here 
to  be  found  in  clear  and  reliable  translations,  but  abridged. 

Selections  from  early  writers,  illustrative  of  church  history  to  the 
time  of  Constantine.  Edited  by  Henry  Melvill  Gwatkin.  London  aiul 
New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1893.  i2mo,  pp.  ix,  163.  §1.25. 

This  is  “  a  selection  of  original  documents  for  the  u.se  of 
students  ”  arrangetl  in  the  mo.st  de.sirable  form,  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  text  op])osite  its  English  translation.  The  translation  is  a 
concession  “  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  are  but  mean  scholars.” 

American  history,  colonial  and  constitutional.  Edited  by  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart  and  Edward  Charming.  New  York  :  A.  Lovell  &  Co., 
1892-1897.  Published  bi-monthly  at  10  cents  each. 

Each  of  these  leaflets  contains  the  whole  or  a  considerable 
part  of  an  imjtortant  or  interesting  source  with  editorial  and 
bibliographical  notes.  The  names  of  the  editors  guarantee 
the  quality  of  the  work. 
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Translations  and  reprints  from  the  original  sources  of  European 
history.  Published  l)y  the  Department  of  History  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  I’hiladelpliia,  1894-1897.  Published  bi-monthly  at  from 
10  cents  to  25  cents  a  number. 

This  scries  gives  (locunicnts  illustrative  of  mediaeval  and 
modern  history,  drawing  from  Continental,  as  well  as  English 
sources,  and  touching  the  history  of  society  and  culture  as 
well  as  that  of  politics,  d'he  Reformation,  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  Crusades,  the  English  towns  and  guilds,  the 
Napoleonic  era  are  some  of  the  topics  already  dealt  with. 
Each  leaflet  is  edited  by  a  specialist,  so  that  not  only  the 
choice  materials  but  the  bibliographical  notes  make  this 
series  of  great  value.  'J'he  aim  of  the  editors  is  distinctly 
pedagogical.  “  A  student  who  recognizes  that  he  is  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  past  out  of  the 
materials  it  has  left  us.  will  have  a  new  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  an  increased  power  of  assimilation  of  its  best  les¬ 
sons.” 

Select  statutes  and  other  constitutional  documents  illustratrac  of  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  fames  /.  Edited  liy  G.  \V.  Prothero.  Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press,  t'894.  8vo.  $2.60. 

Intended  to  be  a  contribution  toward  tilling  up  the  gap 
between  the  Select  charters  edited  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner’s  Constitutional  liocnincnts  of  the 
Puritan  revolution.  A  few  documents  are  jirinted  in  full, 
but  they  are  generally  abbreviated.  The  spelling  is  modern¬ 
ized;  a  few  documents  are  in  Latin,  but  nearly  all  are  English. 
References  are  complete. 

English  historical  reprints.  Edited  by  \V.  Dawson  Johnson.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.:  Sheehan  &  Co.,  1896.  25  cents  each. 

This  series  is  inspired  by  the  German  QncUcnhiiclier.  and 
aims  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  English  history  through 
its  important  documents.  These  are  accomjianied  by  edi¬ 
torial  comments,  summaries,  and  select  bibliographies,  and 
are  completely  referred  to  their  originals. 

Documents  illustrative  of  English  church  history.  Edited  by  H.  Gee 
and  W.  J.  Hardy.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1896.  8vo,  pp. 
xii,  670.  $2.60. 
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A  well-arranged  manual  of  124  select  documents,  trans¬ 
late*  1  into  English  where  not  already  in  that  language;  each 
document  is  editorially  introduced  with  information  as  to  its 
meaning  and  source.  The  collection  covers  the  period  from 
314  A.  I),  to  1700,  and  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  "  to 
see  for  themselves  the  text  of  the  more  important  documents 
referred  to  in  their  reading.” 

Anit-ricun  history  told  hy  contemftoraries.  liy  Albert  Huslinell  tiart. 
New  York:  Tlie  Macmillan  Company,  1S97.  8vo.  In  4  volumes  of  about 
6oq  pages  each.  !?2.ooa  volume,  for  the  set. 

This  is  the  most  important  and  authoritative  work  of  the 
sort  yet  inulertaken  in  the  field  of  United  States  history,  and 
its  recei)titMi  will  he  watched  with  great  interest  as  an  index 
of  the  pojntlar  power  of  this  method  of  presentation.  The 
attemj)t  is  here  made  not  only  to  render  texts  accessible,  hut 
■■  to  give  in  a  succession  of  scenes  a  notion  of  the  movement 
and  connection  of  events  in  the  history  of  America.” 

It  will  he  seen  hy  this  list  that  the  movement  toward  teach¬ 
ing  history  from  the  sources,  hegun  in  the  eighties,  has 
gathered  great  impetus  in  the  nineties.  There  is  now  at  the 
command  of  the  teacher  of  history  a  goodly  li.st  of  cheap, 
handy,  well-edited  texts.  This  is  as  true  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  as  in  our  own  country,  d'he  fir.st  problem  of  getting 
the  materials  is  being  rapidly  solved,  the  sources  have  arrived. 
Xow  they  are  here,  how  shall  we  use  them?  As  supple¬ 
mentary  reading,  or  as  specimens?  Are  we  to  consider  them 
as  i)ictures(|ue.  curious,  or  beautiful  illustrations  to  attract  the 
eye  to  the  solid  work  of  histf)ry?  Or,  are  we  to  consider 
them  as  the  very  stuff  of  history,  with  which  we  must  work 
intimately  before  we  can  inter])ret  the  life  of  man  through 
any  wider  area  than  that  revealed  by  our  own  personal  e.\- 
perience? 

E.\ri,  Barnes 

Mary  .Sheldon  Barnes 

S  i  AFFORD  Universi  ty, 
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PRIVATE  EDUCATION  IN  VIRGINIA 

Readers  familiar  with  Miss  Edgeworth's  Frank  (a  small 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  rapidly  diminishing  class)  will  doubt¬ 
less  remember  the  animated  discussions  on  the  vexed  cpies- 
tion  of  private  versus  public  education  with  which  that  once 
famous  piece  of  didactic  story-telling  abounds,  and  the  ver¬ 
dict  finally  entered  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  controversy  is 
one  of  much  longer  standing  than  ^liss  Edgworth’s  time,  and 
relates  to  a  subject  the  exhaustive  investigation  of  which 
would  lead  us  back,  through  age  after  age,  to  the  origins  of 
contemporary  society.  Such  an  investigation,  though  un¬ 
questionably  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance,  would 
be  entirely  beside  the  purpose  of  the  present  article,  which  is 
strictly  limited  in  scope,  and  concerned  only  with  a  single 
system,  locality,  and  epoch — private  education  in  Virginia 
prior  to  the  late  war. 

That  the  Virginians  of  an  elder  day,  down  to,  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  generation  which  took  part  in  that  great  conflict, 
were  men  of  a  high  and  peculiar  type  is  a  fact  too  fully  and  un¬ 
reservedly  admitted,  even  by  hostile  critics,  to  require  further 
demonstration  here.  The  long  list  of  distinguished  citizens 
who  have  illustrated  the  history  of  the  State  from  Washing¬ 
ton  flownward  were  not  superldy  isolated  figures,  standing 
solitary  and  ajiart,  disconnected  with  the  society  from  the 
bosom  of  which  they  sprung.  They  were  but  the  flower  of 
their  kind,  pre-eminent,  it  is  true,  but  representative  and  typi¬ 
cal  ;  the  ‘‘  roof  and  crown  ”  of  a  race  not  unworthy  of  them. 
It  is  clear  that  the  influences  by  which  such  characters  were 
trained  and  molded  must  well  repay  the  closest  study,  and, 
without  detracting  at  all  from  the  public  schools  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  it  may  be  aflirmed  with  confidence  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  factor  in  that  multiform  entity  called  education  was,  as 
regards  this  whole  class,  in  the  main,  private. 
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liefore  going  farther  it  should  be  noted  that  by  public 
schools  are  here  meant,  not  State  institutions,  but  boarding 
schools  where  pupils  are.  during  the  session,  withdrawn  from 
home  and  family,  an<l  inccjrporated  into  a  new  body,  with  a 
distinct  life,  character,  and  ])urpose  of  its  own.  while  in  the 
term  private  schools  are  included  all  those  in  which  the  pupils 
remain  in  the  home  circle,  and  under  home  influence,  except 
during  the  hours  actually  devoted  to  instruction.  W'ith  the 
difference  between  them  thus  defined,  it  may  be  said,  broadly 
speaking,  that  the  first  tends  to  co-o])eration.  assimilation, 
uniformity;  the  second  to  individualism,  self-dependence,  per- 
ha])s,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  .segregation. 

Let  us  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  some  of  the  influences 
under  which  home-bred  \'irginians  of  a)xtc  bcllitiii  days  grew 
up  to  manhood  or  womanhood.  In  the  first  place,  receiving 
instruction  alone,  or  only  in  common  with  members  of  their 
own  or  neighboring,  and  often  related,  families,  the  scholastic 
routine  of  necessity  so  rigid,  and,  as  it  were,  procrustean.  in 
public  schools,  was  replaced  by  a  system  of  greater  flexibility 
and  variety.  The  bent  of  natural  character  received  fuller 
consideration,  differences  of  individual  taste  and  capacity 
were  more  consultcfl.  Again,  while  at  a  public  .school,  in 
theory  at  least,  and  largely  in  practice,  the  one  great  end  and 
aim  of  existence,  to  which  all  others  bend  and  are  subordi¬ 
nated,  is  education  in  its  narrower  and  more  exclusive  sense 
of  imparting  certain  kinds  of  information,  in  the  more  com¬ 
plex  home  life  such  concentration  is  impossible. 

Many  and  varied  interests  assert  their  claims  to  divide  time 
and  thought  with  this,  and,  even  where  it  forms  the  main 
stream,  it  is  crossed  and  broken  by  numerous  side-currents. 
This  tends  in  most  cases — for  on  this  point  one  can  only 
speak  generally — to  less  rapid  progress  in  the  regular  cur¬ 
riculum,  less  finished  and  accurate  scholarship,  less  mastery  of 
minuticc  and  details  (though  allowance  must  here  be  made  for 
not  infrecpient  exceptions),  but  a  larger  outlook  upon  life, 
more  diversified  interests,  a  wider  intellectual  range,  a  more 
spontaneous,  and  hence  stronger  devotion  to  special  lines  of 
study.  ’  ^ 
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Moreover,  tlie  comparative  isolation  of  Virginia  life,  and 
the  absence  in  home  education  of  the  rigid  rules  and  strict 
line  of  demarcation  which  so  frequently  divide,  as  by  an  im¬ 
passable  barrier,  “  grown  up  ”  people  from  children,  pro¬ 
duced  an  unusually  close  and  constant  intercourse  between 
the  two  generations.  A  great  deal  of  the  most  valuable  part 
of  education  was  conveyed  through  conversation  with 
parents  or  older  relatives,  through  unrestrained  intercourse 
among  children  of  different  ages  and  different  families;  often 
unintentionally,  and  even  unconsciously,  through  silent,  and 
eager  listening  to  the  talk  of  older  persons,  whether  members 
of  the  family  or  the  guests  so  numerous  in  an  "  olcl  Virginia  ” 
home.  *■  Let’s  go  and  hear  what  they  are  talking  about  in 
the  drawing  room,’’  or  "  Come  and  listen  to  Mr.  So  and  So,” 

or  “  I  always  go  in  when  Mrs.  - is  here.  I  like  to  hear 

her  talk.”  Remarks  like  these  were  constantly  passing  be¬ 
tween  the  junior  members  of  such  a  household. 

Often  indeed  with  relatives  and,  where  sufficiently  intimate 
terms  existed,  with  guests,  this  unobtrusive  listening  passed 
insensibly  into  something  not  unlike  the  ancient  Greek  fash¬ 
ion  of  oral  instruction,  and  many  puzzling  questions  would 
be  asked  and  answered — or  not  answered.  Some  in  truth 
were  not  easily  answerable.  The  knottiest  problems  in  poli¬ 
tics.  morals,  and  theology  would  be  brought  forward  by  the 
keen  and  eager  inquisitiveness  of  youth  untaught  as  yet  to 
doubt  the  omniscience  of  its  elders.  And  in  spite  of  the 
proverbial  conservatism  of  Virginians,  their  deeply  rooted 
determination  stare  super  vias  aiitiqiias.  and  the  zeal  which 
usually  animates  them  in  the  defense  of  their  favorite  opin¬ 
ions,  the  patience  and  tolerance  with  which  the  most  daringly 
heterodox  views  were  sometimes  received  was  nothing  less 
than  wonderful.  A  deep  reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  private 
judgment,  of  individual  conscience,  asserted  itself  strongly 
even  in  cases  to  which  it  is  often  thought  inapplicable,  and 
contended,  not  infrequently  with  success,  against  that  love 
for  anti(|uity  and  precedent,  that  aversion  to  ‘‘  crude  imagin¬ 
ings,”  which  is  so  .strong  a  national  trait.  “  T.et  him  alone, 
let  him  have  his  opinion,”  would  be  said.  “  He  is  all  wrong. 
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but  it  will  do  no  good  to  make  him  say  what  he  doesn’t  think. 
IJe  will  learn  better  by  and  by,  but  don’t  make  him  try  to 
think  he  believes  a  thing  merely  because  we  want  him  to  be¬ 
lieve  it.” 

d'he  habit  of  free  discussion,  of  allowing,  nay,  of  encourag¬ 
ing  children  to  bring  forward  arguments  in  sup])ort  of  their 
views,  had  a  bracing  effect  upon  the  mental  nerves,  and  acted 
as  a  strong  antidote  to  '*  the  deep  slumber  of  a  decided  opin¬ 
ion.”  Then,  as  the  boys  grew  older,  they  would  be  taken  be¬ 
times  to  county  courts,  barbecues,”  public  meetitigs  for 
the  j()iut  discussion  of  political  issues,  and  party  conventions, 
and  thus  their  interest  in  large  (piestions  of  law  and  govern¬ 
ment  was  aroused  and  kept  alive.  Political  interest  was  in¬ 
tense.  i)arty  feeling  ran  high,  and  the  boys  took  their  full,  and 
what  would  ])robably  have  been  considered  elsewhere  far 
more  than  their  full  share  in  these  exciting  .scenes.  In 
Purke’s  faimms  ])hrase  they  were  ”  swaddled,  and  rocked  and 
dandled  ”  if  not  into  "  legislators,”  at  least  into  citizens  and 
voters.  Put.  as  a  general  rule,  notwithstanding  the  warmth 
and  ai)parent  acrimony  with  which  such  rpiestions  were  tie- 
bated,  jtarty  differences  did  not  affect  ])rivatc  relatittns,  and 
firmly  attached  as  he  was  to  his  favorite  doctrines  and  leaders, 
the  \4rginian  jtartisan,  whatever  he  might  occasionally  be  led 
to  say  in  the  heat  of  argument,  was  at  bottom  tolerant  and 
good-natured  tt)ward  his  o])])onents.  Members  of  the  same 
family,  brothers,  or  father  and  st)n  woukl  st)metimcs  be  found 
ardently  supporting  op])osite  ])arties,  and  as  these  differences 
constantly  existed  in  families  without  disturbing  their  har¬ 
mony,  the  young  peo])le  grew  up  with  the  habit,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  at  least,  of  hearing  both  sides.  To  do  this,  even  in  a 
crude  and  imperfect  way,  is  an  invaluable  element  in  training; 
and  a  very  im])ortant  feature  of  private,  as  oppcjsefl  to  public- 
school  education,  was  the  larger  opportunity  afforded  ])upils 
of  hearing  political  discussion,  the  presentment  of  both  sides, 
whether  in  conversation  or  on  the  hustings. 

If  the  word  is  restricted  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  usually 
understood,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  while  in  some  cases  i^ri- 
vate  education  was  quite  as  systematic  as  that  received  at  any 
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public  school,  there  was  very  "enerally  a  (lecided  inferiority 
in  this  respect.  Calls  either  of  business  or  jdeasure,  the  con¬ 
venience  of  others,  or  the  child’s  own  fancies  would  be  ])er- 
initted  to  interfere  with  the  strict  routine  of  stud}-.  'I'he 
pu])il  would  suffer  somethin."  from  the  frecpient  chan,"es,  still 
more  from  the  indulgence,  the  irregularity,  or  the  inexi)ert- 
ness  of  his  home  teachers.  This  was  the  case  in  a  great  many 
instances  no  doubt,  but  in  lujt  a  few  others,  where  the  in¬ 
structor  was  thorou.ghly  com])etent  and  adeciuately  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  his  task,  the  dee])  ])ersonal  interest 
which  he  felt  in  it,  and  the  mutual  confidence  and  affectitui 
subsisting  between  his  scholars  and  himself  enabled  him  t<> 
carry  them  forward  more  rapidly  than  is  ])erha])s  possible 
where  the  teacher's  care  and  attention  are  so  much  sub¬ 
divided  as  they  must  necessarily  be  in  a  large  public  school. 

What  has  been  said  above  applies  more  particularly  to 
teaching  by  members  of  the  ])upils’  own  family,  but.  while  an 
important  and  widely  ])revalent.  this  was  by  no  means  the  sole 
form  of  private  education.  Ibimarried  ministers,  or 
students  |)re|)arin.g  for  the  ministry.  resi<lent  in  the  household 
of  some  prominent  member  of  their  sect,  would  often  act  as 
teachers  also.  and.  thou.gli  not  altogether  ecpial  to  Crockett’s 
“  1'ntor  of  Curlywee.”  would,  on  the  whole,  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  position  not  unsatisfactorily.  Xor  did  private, 
any  more  than  public.  e«lucation  remain  stationary  in  \’ir- 
ginia.  On  the  contrary,  for  some  time  previous  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  War  between  the  States,  it  had  been  ailvancing 
rapidly.  The  .great  im]>etus  given  by  the  foumlation  of  the 
University  to  jmblic — not  State — schools,  evidence<l  by  the 
establishment  and  rapid  growth  of  so  many  seminaries  of 
secondary  education  of  an  e.xceptionally  high  grade,  is  well 
known  and  fully  recognized,  but  does  not  come  within  the 
.sco])e  of  this  article.  The  intluencc  of  that  institution  was. 
however,  .scarcely  less  marke<l  in  the  condition  and  progress 
of  private  schools.  Ty  the  then  law  it  was  rec|uired.  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  .State  appropriation,  that  fifty  young  men 
shoukl  be  educated  at  the  University  free  of  charge,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  teaching  “  as  private  tutors  or  at  some  school  or 
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academy  in  this  State  for  the  term  of  two  years  after  leaving 
the  university.”  Thus  a  considerable  number  of  teachers 
more  than  ordinarily  competent  were  constantly  supplied  to 
the  State.  A  large  proportion  of  these  were  absorbed  by  the 
public  schools  and  academies,  but  numbers  also  became 
tutors  in  private  families;  a  good  many  of  both  classes  devot¬ 
ing  themselves  permanently  to  educational  work.  As  some 
indication  of  the  prevalence  of  this  system  at  the  period  under 
discussion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  writer's  own 
neighborhood,  and  indeed  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles 
around  his  present  residence,  there  were,  about  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  late  war.  no  less  than  seven  such  .schools, 
all  in  the  hands  of  university  men.  It  was  at  that  time  still 
in  its  first  youth,  and  evidently  destined  to  a  future  of  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  and  e.xpansion,  but  its  career  was  cut  short,  and 
the  whole  conditions  under  which  it  existed  utterly  sub- 
i  verted  by  the  protracted  struggle  and  its  results. 

I  d'he  instance  just  given  as  an  illustration  was  of  course  only 

i  one  among  many  similar  cases.  Scores  of  such  private 

i  schools  existed  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  and, 

[  while  differing  in  numerous  particulars,  and  modified  by 

I  many  varying  circumstances,  agreed  in  this,  that  the  standard 

‘  prevailing  among  them  was,  on  the  whole,  high,  and  the 

1  instruction  intelligent  and  thorough.  As  compared  with 

high-grade  ])ublic  schools,  something  was  doubtless  lost  in 
minute  accuracy  of  scholarshij),  and  in  rapid  progress 
through  the  curriculum.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  recent 
I  dictum  of  an  eminent  member  of  the  teaching  guild  may  be 

taken  as  even  aj)proximately  true,  and  “  the  chief  function  of 
an  educator  is  to  prepare  his  pupils  for  intelligent  reading, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  a  desire  to  learn,”  this  function  was 
!  better  discharged  in  the  private  than  in  the  public  school. 

I  There  was  generally  access  to  a  more  varied  collection  of 

i  books,  more  leisure  and  opportunity,  and  certainly  far  more 

I  stimulus  to  read.  It  is  true  that  the  libraries  which  these 

private  pupils  had  at  their  command  were  not  usually  very 
large,  but,  though  far  indeed  from  extensive,  in  most  cases, 
on  the  contrary,  quite  limited  in  number,  they  were,  as  a  rule, 
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well  selected,  and,  at  all  events,  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  works  of  real  value,  with  a  marked  absence  of  that 
wretched  trash  which,  when  not  positively  harmful,  is  hut  one 
degree  better,  and  in  no  proper  sense  deserves  the  name  of 
literature  at  all.  The  kind  of  books  found  in  these  collec¬ 
tions  would  be  such,  for  example,  as  Rollin,  Clarendon. 
Hume.  Robertson,  (iibl)on.  with  perhaps  some  of  the  ancient 
classics,  in  history;  Plutarch's  IJrcs.  Johnsou's  Poets,  Bos¬ 
well’s  Johnson,  Marshall’s  IPnsliington,  Las  Cases's  Journal  in 
biography;  Shakspere.  Spen.ser,  Milton.  Pope,  Cowper, 
Burns,  Byron,  Scott,  in  poetry;  Rasselas,  The  I’icar  of 
il'akcfield,  Don  Quixote.  (HI  Bias,  and  some  of  Richardson's, 
Fielding’s,  Smollett’s,  and  Mine.  D’Arblay’s  novels,  with 
all  of  Scott's,  in  fiction;  Hume's  Essays,  Burke's  Sjeeehes, 
Pepys’s  Diary,  W'alpole’s  Letters,  The  Sf'eetator,  and  some¬ 
times,  though  less  frequently.  The  Rambler,  in  miscellaneous 
prose;  the  foreign  works  being  in  Puiglish  versions.  .\s  we 
come  farther  down,  and  a])proach  the  close  of  the  period 
under  review,  more  modern  writings  prevail,  but  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  detain  the  reader  with  a  longer  enumeration. 
Of  whatever  size  it  might  be,  a  considerable  projjortion  of 
the  library  would  probably  consist  of  religious  books,  selected 
in  some  measure  according  to  the  sectarian  proclivities  of  the 
family,  yet  often  evincing,  in  this  respect,  a  marked  degree 
of  liberality. 

Necessarily  there  were  many  grailations,  and  these  collec¬ 
tions  differed  greatly  in  number,  variety,  and  felicity  of 
choice.  In  many  cases  they  were  confined  to  the  mother 
tongue  with  a  scant  sprinkling  of  the  more  popular  and 
widely  read  productions  of  foreign  authors;  in  others  the 
principal  classics  of  ancient  Rome  and  modern  France — more 
rarely  of  Greece  or  Germany — would  l)e  found  in  the  original. 
The  old  solid  and  stately  reviews,  the  Edinburgh  and  London 
Quarterly  and  the  lighter  Blaekieood,  would  sometimes  be 
there,  and  sometimes  also,  though  far  more  rarely  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes.  Of  French  novels  Corinne  was  the  one 
most  frequently — often  indeed  the  only  one — admitted.  In 
this  connection  the  importance  of  the  English  Bible  as  an 
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eflucational  factor  should  be  particularly  noticed.  Famili¬ 
arity  with  it  was  almost  universal  in  these  households,  and 
the  habit  of  constantly  hearing,  long  before  he  was  able  to 
read  it  for  himself,  had  so  thoroughly  tinctured  the  mind  of 
the  child  with  its  phraseology  and  tone  that  subsequent  neg¬ 
lect — even  where  such  occurred — could  never  obliterate  their 
traces. 

Under  this  system  the  children,  whether  receiving  school- 
instruction  at  their  own  or  a  neighboring  residence,  were 
under  the  constant  intluence  of  home  surroundings.  No¬ 
where  else  probably  did  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  of  the 
predominant  and  all-pervading  claim  of  the  family  so  long 
and  .so  vigorously  survive.  Here  it  became  the  educational, 
as  it  had  always  been  the  social,  unit;  a  fact  the  importance  of 
which,  both  from  an  educational  and  a  social  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  hard  to  overestimate. 

In  the  public-  or  boarding-school  system  the  same  hours 
for  all  were  allotted  to  study,  sleep,  and  recreation;  the  same 
atmosphere  surrounded,  the  same  authorities  governed,  the 
same  opportunities,  means,  and  incentives  were  afforded  to 
all.  The  tendency  of  the  whole — it  is  not  a.sserted  that  this 
was  the  object  aimed  at,  or,  by  any  means  always,  the  effect 
produced — was  toward  an  unvarying  level,  a  single  uniform 
type  from  which  there  should  be  no  wide  divergence  in  any 
direction.  Individual  energy  might  be  highly  stimulated, 
more  highly  indeed  than  under  the  private  system,  but  the 
energy  was  all  turned  into  the  same  channels,  and  directed 
toward  the  same  class  of  objects.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
was  in  the  private  system  of  education  a  lower  average  of 
strictly  scholastic  attainment,  more  irregularity,  sharper  con¬ 
trasts,  greater  differences  between  individuals,  there  was  a 
more  spontaneous  and  uncalculating  interest,  a  wider  range 
of  general  information,  a  higher  standard  of  general  culture. 
The  writer  has  known  instances  in  which  children  of  ten  or 
twelve,  trained,  or,  as  hostile  critics  might  say,  untrained 
under  this  peculiar  system,  chose,  of  themselves,  as  reading 
for  plea.sure  in  “  out  of  school  ”  hours,  Plutarch,  Boswell, 
Shakspere,  and  Cervantes,  and  delighted  in  Pope’s, //fad  and 
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Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  He  has  known  the  critical  faculty  so 
precociously  developed  as  for  a  boy  scarcely  yet  in  his  teens  to 
feel  confident  that  he  had  detected  in  the  famous  parallels  of 
Plutarch  a  decided  leaning  on  the  author’s  part  in  favor  of 
his  own  countrymen.  lie  has  known  another  at  an  equally 
early  age  to  take  the  editing  of  a  mock  magazine  for  the 
amusement  of  his  leisure  hours.  The  literary  tastes  formed 
in  youth  lasted  sometimes,  without  the  aid  of  external  en¬ 
couragement,  up  to  and  beyond  the  confines  of  age.  A 
country  physician  of  the  writer’s  acquaintance  on  going  to 
visit  an  elderly  gentleman  who  led  a  very  retired  life,  remote 
from  friends  or  neighbors,  at  his  residence  on  a  large  V  ir¬ 
ginian  plantation  of  the  ante  bcllinn  period,  found  him  em¬ 
ploying  his  solitary  hours  in  reading  the  Latin  classics.  The 
person  immediately  in  question  was  of  no  special  intellectual 
distinction,  and  kept  strictly  aloof  from  all  participation  in 
public  affairs,  but  it  was  largely  from  men  trained  under  this 
system  that  were  drawn  those  who  represented  the  State  in 
both  branches  of  Congress  and  of  her  own  General  Assembly; 
who  upheld  her  {prestige  as  army  and  navy  officers;  who 
pleaded  at  her  bar  and  administered  justice  from  her  bench; 
who  filled  her  pulpits  and  presided  over  her  schools;  who 
formed  the  centers  of  local  life,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil, 
as  members  of  vestries  or  other  church-governing  bodies,  as 
clerks  of  courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  overseers  of  the  poor, 
and  the  like.  Xor  was  its  influence  by  any  means  confined  to 
one  sex.  A  still  larger  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the 
boys,  in  the  Virginia  of  past  days,  received  an  exclusively 
home  education.  In  these  private  schools  the  two  were  to 
be  found  side  by  side,  seated  at  the  same  desk,  reading  per¬ 
haps  from  the  same  book.  Yet,  as  they  were  the  children  of 
the  same  or  nearly  related  families,  at  farthest  of  friends  and 
neighbors,  while  the  advantages  of  coeducation  at  that 
period  of  development  were  secured,  almost  all  its  objection¬ 
able  features  were  eliminated.  The  humanizing  and  refining 
influence  upon  the  rougher  sex  has  been  frequently  and  fully 
presented;  the  bracing  and  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
gentler  was  scarcely  less  marked.  Without  losing,  in  the 
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smallest  (lec^ree.  any  of  her  liner  feminine  characteristics,  the 
writer  has  known  a  girl  pupil  in  a  mixed  ])rivate  school, 
though  yonnger  than  any  of  her  hoy  classmates,  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  them  all  in  such  studies  as  Greek  and  geometry. 
\or  was  this  all.  When,  at  a  later  period,  the  war  had.  to  a 
great  extent,  closed  the  rcgnhir  schools,  public  anti  private, 
he  has  known  girls  educated  in  this  manner  to  undertake  the 
task  t)f  instructing  the  younger  children  of  the  family,  and  to 
execute  it  with  such  ability  and  zeal  that  they  rather  gained 
than  lost  In  a  deprivation  which  wonld  have  been  otherwise 
so  injurious  to  them.  Private  tuition,  such  as  has  been  de¬ 
scribed.  was.  even  before  the  war,  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
women  of  X'irginia.  d'he  culture  they  had  themselves  re¬ 
ceived  they  strove  to  pass  onward  with  compound  interest. 

•Much  that  is  now  considered  "advanced”  and  "liberal” 
in  female  education  was  strikingly  anticipated.  A  Virginian 
mother,  well  known  to  the  writer,  engaged,  late  in  life,  in  an 
elaborate  course  of  metaphysical  reading  in  order  to  share  the 
favorite  pursuits  of  an  accomplished  and  highly  gifted  son. 
Another  lady,  belonging  to  about  the  same  period,  used  to 
relate  to  him.  with  much  amusemeut.  how.  when  a  girl,  she 
had  been  brought  to  a  halt,  in  her  career  of  indiscriminate 
reading,  at  Godwin's  f^olitico!  justice,  by  the  interposition  of 
her  uncle  and  guardian,  a  strict  and  zealous  churchman.  In 
the  family  division  of  labor  the  task  of  teaching  the  English 
branches,  with  other  m(»dern  languages,  and  sometimes  the 
rudiments  of  Latin,  generally  devolved  upon  the  ladies. 
Owing  to  the  impossibility,  as  a  rule,  of  procuring  com])etent 
native  instructors,  their  ability  to  pronotuice  foreign  tongues 
was  far  below  their  ability  to  construe  them.  Hence  the 
translation  wonld  often  be  correct  and  fluent,  while  the  pro- 
nunciatiem  was  such  as  to  recall  the  amu.sing  .scene  in  the 
Initials  when  Ilildegarde  attempts  to  read  English  aloud  to 
her  lover.  The  root  of  the  matter,  however, — ”  access  to  a 
new  and  valuable  literature.” — had  been,  in  both  cases  alike, 
the  reward  of  persevering  effort  under  manifold  disad¬ 
vantages. 

Such,  very  briefly  and  imperfectly  sketched,  was  this 
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unique  system.  It  could  never  have  prevailed  except  in  the 
very  peculiar  type  of  society  which  then  existed  in  Virginia; 
a  type  in  which  the  rural  element  predominated  more  largely 
over  the  urban  than  has  ever  elsewhere  been  known  in  the 
case  of  so  old  and  highly  developed  a  community.  To  its 
defects  professional  teachers  have  always,  naturally  enough, 
been  keenly  alive.  The  present  writer  well  remembers  to 
have  heard  one  of  them  remark,  in  reference  to  a  private  pupil 
of  marked  ability  and  promise,  that  he  had  no  fair  chance  in 
competition  with  ])ublic-.school  contemporaries,  by  reason  of 
the  frecpient  interruptions  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  super¬ 
vising  the  business  of  his  absent  father,  a  large  planter  with 
several  farms  at  a  distance  from  his  residence.  As  regards 
the  CHfriciihim  he  may  have  been  right,  but  whether  his  pupil 
did  not,  on  the  whole,  gain  more  than  he  lost  in  education, 
interpreted  in  its  larger  sense,  is  quite  another  ([uestion.  It 
is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  when  subseciuently  brought  into 
competition  with  public-school  rivals,  he  more  than  held  his 
own:  dis])laying,  indeed,  so  marked  a  superiority  as  to  inspire 
and  justify  the  highest  antici])ations  of  his  future  career — a 
career  cut  short,  almost  at  its  beginning,  by  the  effects  of  a 
too  absorbing  intellectual  ambition  and  devotion  to  study. 

'I'liis  incident  naturally  suggests  another  noteworthy  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  training  of  the  class  now  under  consideration. 
'I'he  sons  of  Virginian  planters  educated  at  home  were  likely, 
at  an  early  age,  to  feel  the  influence,  at  once  stimulating  and 
sobering,  which  arises  from  being  intrusted  with  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  control  of  others,  and  to  this  was  j)robably  due,  in 
part  at  least,  that  capacity  for  leadership,  civil  and  military, 
which,  as  a  class,  they  are  acknowledged  in  after-life  so 
eminently  to  have  slK)wn.  d'he  responsibility  always 
attaching  to  power,  whatever  its  nature  or  origin,  has  in 
itself,  if  recognized  and  acted  upon,  a  most  important  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  development  of  character.  “  The  highest 
proof  of  human  virtue,*’  says  Macaulay.  “  is  to  possess 
boundless  power  without  abusing  it."  Here,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  planter  himself,  the  power  was  by  no  means 
boundless,  but  it  was  very  great,  and  included,  in  large  meas- 
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lire,  the  functions  of  a  les;islator  and  judge  as  well  as  those 
of  "  captain  of  industry.”  The  portion  of  such  authority 
confided  to  younger  hands  was  very  strictly  limited,  and.  as 
a  rule,  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  faithful  execution  of 
instructions.  Instructions,  however,  no  matter  how  precise, 
inevitably  left  much,  in  these  cases,  to  the  discretion  of  the 
person  executing  them,  and  the  due  exercise  of  this  discre¬ 
tion  tended  to  sobriety,  self-reliance,  and  early  maturity  of 
character. 

In  this  way,  the  X'irginian  youth,  side  by  side  with  the  train¬ 
ing  derived  from  books,  received  also,  much  earlier  than 
usual,  the  training  that  comes  from  contact  with  active  life. 
Nor  did  this  a|)ply  only  to  the  sterner  .sex.  The  mistress  of 
an  old-fashioned  Virginian  country  establishment  was  prob¬ 
ably  more  emphatically  a  ”  .servant  of  servants  ”  than  any 
other  member  of  an  eiiually  civilized  .society  that  ev^er  existed. 
No  one  but  an  eye-witness  could  form  an  idea  of  the  care,  the 
res|)onsibility,  the  patience,  the  untiring  watchfulness  for 
others,  the  unmurmuring,  apparently  even  unconscious,  .sac¬ 
rifice  of  self  which  made  u])  the  staple  of  life  to  the  female 
head  of  a  Virginian  country  home.  The  apprenticeship  to 
this  future  vocation  began  early  in  assisting,  and  where  cir¬ 
cumstances  reciuired.  relieving  older  jicrsims  of  the  burden, 
and  thus  formed  an  important  part  of  education  in  its  truest 
sense. 

d'hc  ultimate  aim  of  all  rational  education  is  the  production 
of  a  high  type  of  men  and  women.  Of  the  former  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  speak,  d'he  world  knows  the  men  of  Virginia  by  what 
they  have  achieved  alike  in  jieace  and  in  war.  To  know  her 
women  it  was  necessary  to  be  admitted  into  the  circle  of  do¬ 
mestic  life,  for  it  was  their  glory  to  find  the  s])here.  alike  of 
duty  and  of  happiness,  “  within  the  hallowed  walls  of  home.” 
Nowhere  upon  earth  has  there  been  found  a  nobler  type  of 
womanhood,  of  matronly  gentleness  and  dignity,  of  maidenly 
])urity  and  grace  than  in  the  \drginia  of  old  days. 

WiT.T.TAM  B.VIRD 

OCCIII’ACIA  P.  ()., 

Ksskx  Va. 


UNIVERSITY  STUDY  AT  BERLIN  AND  AT 
OX LORD 


The  procession  of  American  students  to  the  universities  of 
Europe,  and  especially  to  those  of  Germany,  has  come  to  have 
a  significance  somewhat  like  that  of  the  migration  of  a  race. 
The  contact  of  civilizations  and  the  intluence  of  one  upon 
another  resulting  from  the  migrations  of  races  are  among  the 
most  significant  facts  in  human  history;  and  students  of  his¬ 
tory  go  back  to  those  migrations  to  find  the  beginnings  and 
the  sources  of  many  of  the  ideas  and  forces  which  constitute 
modern  civilization.  And  if  such  importance  attach  to  mi¬ 
grations  of  jirimitive  peoples,  there  must  be  a  deal  of  impor¬ 
tance  attaching  to  the  fact  that  thou.sands  of  Americans  go 
every  year  to  the  universities  of  luirope,  to  study  European 
methods  of  education,  and  to  put  themselves  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  scholars  and  thinkers  of  Europe.  That  this 
fact  is  important  is  shown  not  only  by  the  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence  which  German  scholarship  and  thought  exercise  upon 
our  scholarship  and  thought,  but  also  by  the  impression 
which  the  number  and  quality  of  American  students  in 
Europe  are  making  upon  the  minds  of  Europeans.  Indeed 
an  American  is  a  little  abashed  by  the  exceedingly  high 
praises  he  hears  in  Germany  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and 
is  impelled  modestly  to  remark  that  the  great  majority  of 
American  students  are  picked  men — honor-men.  fellows,  and 
special  investigators  from  American  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the  number  and  quality  of 
American  students  in  German  universities  are  most  impress¬ 
ive,  and  that  certain  positive  influences  from  our  culture  and 
life  are  felt  in  Germany,  by  reason  of  the  constant  stream  of 
earnest  students  going  there  to  study.  A  striking  feature  of 
the  Lowell  commemoration  in  Berlin  last  winter  was  the 
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recog^nition  hv  the  German  speakers  of  the  influence  upon 
German  literature  and  civilization  of  American  ideals. 

However,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the 
general  question  of  the  influence  of  European  scholarship  and 
thought  upon  our  national  life,  or  of  our  ideals  upon  Euro¬ 
pean  life,  hut  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  opportu¬ 
nities  for  post-graduate  work  now  ofYered  by  the  German  and 
English  universities,  such  as  Berlin  and  Oxford,  to  American 
students.  It  is  first  to  be  noted  that  the  procession  of  Ameri¬ 
can  students,  to  Germany  in  particular,  is  by  no  means  a  new 
thing.  It  has  been  going  on  for  so  long  that  it  may  be 
viewed  in  retrospect,  with  reference  to  effects  already  ap¬ 
parent.  And  it  is  possible  that  those  effects  may  have 
changed  the  conditions  out  of  which  it  first  started;  so  that 
the  consideration  of  it  as  a  ])resent  fact  may  lead  to  conclu¬ 
sions  different  from  those  reached  by  consideration  of  it  as  a 
past  fact  in  our  educational  life.  It  surely  must  be  significant, 
and  must  have  materially  changed  the  conditions,  that  the 
principal  chairs,  and  many  minor  chairs,  in  our  leading  uni¬ 
versities  are  filled  by  men  who  have  studied  abroad.  If  the 
procession  started  by  reason  of  need  of  contact  with  Euro¬ 
pean  method  and  thought,  that  need  must  have  been  in  some 
measure  sup])lied:  else  the  whole  procession  was  and  is  use¬ 
less,  and  men  are  wasting  time. 

And  it  is  that  change  in  the  reason  for  going  abroad  to 
study  that  first  impressed  the  writer  when  he  began  to  con¬ 
sider  the  opportunities  offered  to  students  by  the  University 
of  Berlin.  It  is  no  longer  true  that  the  best  educational 
method  and  the  best  thought  of  the  world  center  in  one  place. 
There  is  no  longer  one.  and  only  one.  center  for  all  things 
good.  The  diffusion  of  education  and  thought  has  made 
many  centers.  For  specific  branches  of  science  one  does, 
even  now,  hear  of  a  center:  as,  for  example,  students  of  medi¬ 
cine  say  one  must  go  to  Vienna:  but  that  dictum  is  not  now 
so  imperative  as  it  was  five  years  ago.  Berlin  is  dividing 
honors  with  Vienna,  and  London  and  Paris  with  Berlin.  The 
American  student  who  goes  abroad  to  study  now  does  not, 
as  formerly,  go  to  study  the  one  true  universal  method  of 
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education,  to  reach  the  one  and  only  source  of  the  world’s 
thought:  he  goes  to  study,  comparatively,  German,  or 
French,  or  English  educational  method;  and  to  get  for  him¬ 
self  something  of  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  men  in  Europe 
who  are  leaders  in  that  department  of  knowledge  in  which 
he  is  working.  And  this  latter  purpose,  if  he  is  going  to 
Germany,  ought  to  be  prominent  in  the  student’s  mind. 
There  is  no  more  striking  fact  in  German  universities  than 
that  they  are  made  not  by  educational  method,  not  by  the 
advantages  of  location,  but  by  the  men  who  are  on  the  pro¬ 
fessional  staff.  Garfield’s  saying  that  a  bench,  with  Mark 
Hopkins  on  one  end  and  himself  on  the  other,  was  for  him  a 
university,  might  well  express  the  German  university  ideal. 
The  ancient  system  of  university  instruction,  according  to 
which  the  entire  responsibility  of  attracting  the  students  to 
lectures  is  thrown  upon  the  professors,  has  tended  to  stimulate 
inspiring  lecturers  and  teachers,  and  to  concenter  the  univer¬ 
sities  in  the  men.  Of  cour.se  German  universities,  like  all 
others,  are  institutions,  and  have  .some  institutional  impor¬ 
tance  and  prestige;  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  both  profess¬ 
ors  and  students  to  gravitate  from  smaller  to  larger  univer¬ 
sities,  and  finally  to  Berlin  as  the  capital  of  the  empire.  But 
Berlin  has  by  no  means  all  the  great  teachers.  Many  profess¬ 
ors  cling  to  the  university  in  which  fame  came  to  them;  and, 
though  hundreds  of  .students  go  to  Berlin  for  a  .semester  or 
two.  for  the  sake  of  being  in  Berlin,  the  real  students,  unless 
their  chosen  teachers  and  guides  be  in  Berlin,  go  back  to 

them,  to  do  their  final  and  best  work.  A  primal  recpiisite, 

then,  to  intelligent  and  fruitful  study  in  Germany  is  to  have 
chosen  definitely  and  determinedly  one’s  line  of  work,  and  to 
know  who  are  the  great  teachers  in  that  line.  There  are  in¬ 
deed  many  students  who  go  to  Germany  without  a  deter¬ 
mined  choice  of  a  line  of  work,  and  unciuestionably  they  de¬ 
rive  .some  measure  of  benefit  in  the  way  of  general  culture. 
They  may  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  language:  some 
knowledge  of  German  educational  method  and  ideals;  and 
may  perchance  locate  themselves  as  serious  students  in  the 
kingdom  of  learning.  But  the  chances  are  against  them. 
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There  is  no  force  in  a  German  university,  as  an  institution, 
which  tends  to  fix  and  concentrate  wandering  and  scattered 
mental  ambitions  and  energies. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  statement  of  another  primal 
requisite  to  intelligent  and  fruitful  study  in  Germany,  one 
implied  in  what  has  been  said,  viz.  previous  post-graduate 
work  at  home.  There  are  few  enough  really  generic  things 
in  American  life,  as  one  quickly  discovers  when  brought  into 
contact  with  the  generic  and  integral  civilizations  of  Europe; 
but  the  time  has  come  to  insist  that  America  has  a  generic 
educational  method  and  ideal,  and  also  a  generic  religious 
thought  and  life.  Granted  that  they  were  originally  derived 
from  Europe,  yet  the  application  of  them  is  ours;  and.  by 
virtue  both  of  applicatioii  and  increment,  they  have  become 
indigenous  and  peculiar  to  us.  One  need  have  no  fear  in 
saying  that  the  methods  of  Eroebel  and  the  ideals  of  Herbart 
are  as  fully  realized  and  as  successfully  practiced  in  America 
as  anywhere  in  the  world,  not  in  the  German  way  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  German  spirit,  but  in  a  way  and  according  to  a 
spirit  which  belong  to  American  civilization  and  life.  The 
pioneer  .students  in  Euro])e  have  brought  back  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  which  they  were  trained;  so  that  the  present 
generation  of  students  have  something  with  which  to  start. 
Post-graduate  work  in  the  best  institutions  in  America  is  of  a 
very  high  order;  and  not  only  is  it  now  unnecessary  to  go  to 
Europe  to  learn  how  to  do  post-graduate  work,  but  it  is  a 
misfortune  to  go  without  having  learned  something  of  the 
methods  of  po.st-graduate  work  at  home.  The  chief  benefit, 
so  far  as  method  is  concerned,  of  a  course  of  study  abroad, 
will  be  aciiuired  from  comparison, — perhaps  unconscious,  but 
still  from  comparison, — of  method  and  ideals  that  have  been 
learned,  with  those  that  are  different,  as  the  language  and 
civilization  are  different. 

.And  it  may  be  to  some  practical  purpose  to  consider  com¬ 
paratively  for  a  moment  the  American  and  German  systems  of 
post-graduate  work.  Post-graduate  work  in  America  is  an 
integral  and  connected  e.xtension  of  the  American  educa¬ 
tional  system.  The  elective  system  has  been  in  some  meas- 
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ure  adopted,  not  only  In-  the  great  institutions  like  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Columbia,  but  also  by  the  best  colleges;  so  that  a 
certain  freedom  of  choice  is  given  to  college  students.  Vet 
the  spirit  of  American  education  is  one  of  definite  advisory 
supervision  both  of  choice  and  of  method  of  study.  So  there 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  preparation  in  the  mind  of  the  student 
for  the  absolute  freedom  of  choice  of  the  university,  and.  on 
the  other,  the  opportunit}-  for  the  professor  to  continue  the 
relationship  of  adviser  and  guide  in  the  technical  study  of 
the  post-graduate  course.  The  partial  freedom  and  the  ]:)ar- 
tial  responsibility  of  the  college  course  prepare  the  student 
for  the  larger  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the  university 
course;  and  because  supervision  and  direction  in  the  college 
course  have  not  been  despotic  and  all-including,  they  can  be 
unobtrusively  continued  into  the  university  course,  without 
prejudice  to  free  choice  and  research.  University  professors 
in  America,  at  least  the  younger  men,  are  not  lecturers  and 
instructors  simply,  but  leaders  in  the  search  for  knowle<lge; 
and  that  leadership  implies  enough  of  personal  accountaliility 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  as  to  method  of  work  and  as  to  u.se 
of  time,  to  enforce  upon  him  a  high  standard  of  work.  Our 
standards  of  work  are  recognizedly  high;  and  though  the 
Germans  think  we  try  to  do  too  much,  and  do  not  specialize 
enough,  both  they  and  our  English  cousins  stand  somewhat 
in  awe  of  the  capacity  of  the  best  American  students  for 
hard,  severe  work.  It  is  a  common  confession  among 
English  university  men  that  Americans  work  harder  than 
they. 

lUit  to  return  to  our  comjiarison.  Post-graduate  work  in 
Germany  is  not  an  integral  and  connected  extension  of  the 
German  educational  system.  'I  here  is  a  great  chasm  be¬ 
tween  the  university  and  the  gymnasium.  The  German 
gymnasium  is,  perhaps,  the  most  arbitrarily  and  strictly  con¬ 
trolled  educational  institution  in  the  world.  Its  enforced 
curriculum  commands  all  the  energies  and  time  of  the  stu- 
<lents.  The  university,  on  the  other  hand.  is.  perhaps,  the 
least  controlled  educational  institution  in  the  world.  The 
Lcrnfreiheit,  like  the  Lchrfrcihcit.  of  the  university,  is.  as  Paul- 
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sen  says.  “  practically  unlimited.”  ^  There  is  no  exertion  of 
official  intliience,  hardly  so  much  as  advice  is  given  the 
student:  that  is  to  say,  the  student  is  flung  from  the  strictly 
controlled  gymnasium  into  the  absolutely  uncontrolled  uni¬ 
versity.  and  expected  to  land  on  his  feet  by  the  side  of  that 
mine  of  truth  in  which  he  should  dig.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
no  small  number  of  students  do  not  land  on  tbeir  feet  at  all, 
or,  if  they  do.  are  so  dazed  by  the  fall,  or  so  intoxicated  with 
license,  that  they  wander  about  picking  up  refuse  from  the 
edge,  first  of  one  mine,  then  of  another.  That  this  fact  con¬ 
stitutes  a  real  weakness  in  the  German  educational  system  is 
contended  by  many  German  educators.  But  that  is  their 
matter,  not  ours.  What  concerns  us  is  to  make  this  fact 
known  to  men  intending  to  study  in  Germany,  and  to  point 
out  the  particular  effects,  caused  by  it.  upon  the  German  uni¬ 
versity  as  an  opportunity  to  American  students  for  post¬ 
graduate  work.  The  American  student  who  goes  to  Ger¬ 
many  is  introduced  to  a  foreign  language  and  people,  and  to 
all  the  foreignness  of  method  and  s])irit  which  the  foreign¬ 
ness  of  language  and  ])eof)le  entails,  and  is  thrown  among  a 
body  of  students  a  large  number,  if  not  a  majority,  of  whom 
are  either  w  ild  with  license,  or  are  groping  about  among  the 
many  mines  of  truth  trying  to  find  the  one  in  which  they  are 
to  dig.  It  is  admittedly  dangerous  for  the  German  student; 
tlK)Ugh  much  is  tf)  be  said  in  favor  of  tbe  present  university 
system,  dangerous  as  it  is.  for  German  students.  But  for  the 
.American  student  to  add  the  perplexity  of  choice  to  the  per- 
f)lexity  of  strange  language,  strange  method  and  spirit,  is 
most  unwisely  to  increase  the  danger. 

Furthermore  such  lack  of  preparation  for  the  university, 
and  such  an  un.settled  .state  of  mind  in  the  students,  cannot 
l)ut  affect  the  cpiality  of  work  done  by  many  of  the  professors. 
.And.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does.  There  mu.st  be  in  all  life 
some  motlification  of  standards  to  conditions  of  realization. 
The  ideal  of  German  university  education  is  that  the  professor 
shall  in  no  respect  lower  the  standard  of  his  work  to  the  level 
of  incompetent  students,  but  that,  by  the  high  (juality  and 

'  P.iutsen,  German  universities  ;  translated  by  I*erry,  New  V'ork,  1895. 
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attractiveness  of  his  lectures,  he  shall  inspire  students  to  study 
and  to  concentrate  their  attention  and  energies  upon  some 
particular  work.  Many  German  educators  defend'  the 
present  system,  even  its  very  dangers:  and  certainly  some¬ 
thing  is  to  be  said  for  it;  but  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  greatest  lecturers,  the  professors  do  lower  their 
standard  of  work  toward  the  grade  of  students  who  are  un- 
pre])ared  for  the  best  work,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  all  very 
hue  for  a  professor  t(j  be  able  to  say:  “  W  hoever  thinks  he 
does  not  find  here  what  he  wants  is  under  no  compulsion  to 
come  yet  a  professor  must  have  students,  and  most  of  the 
professors  suit  their  subject-matter,  at  least  in  some  measure, 
to  the  mental  aptitude  of  the  body  of  students.  Indeed  one  of 
the  main  arguments  by  which  the  German  lecture  system  is 
tlefended  is  that  it  brings  the  lecturer  into  jiersonal  relation¬ 
ship  with  his  hearers,  and  makes  him  sensitive  to  their  particu¬ 
lar  temporary  interests  and  demands.  It  would  be  decidedly 
])resumptuous  to  pass  any  general  depreciatory  judgment 
upon  the  grade  of  teaching  in  an  institution  like  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  IJerlin.  and  such  a  judgment  woultl  not  be  true;  but 
that  many  students  who  go  to  Ilerlin  are  disappointed  is  well 
known.  In  many  cases  it  is.  to  be  sure,  the  fault  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  them.selves,  because  they  have  no  definite  conception 
of  what  university  instruction  should  be,  and  do  not  know 
the  men  whom  they  should  hear.  Vet  it  may  without  pre¬ 
sumption  be  said  that  the  standard  of  teaching  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Berlin  is  in  a  degree  an  accommodation  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  students,  and  is  not  higher  than  that  in  Harvard 
or  Columbia,  if  as  high.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
German  universities  do  yield  not  only  to  the  demands  f)f  a 
student  cla.ss  not  fully  prepared  for  the  severest  jx^st- 
graduate  work,  but  to  that  ambition  for  material  and  com¬ 
mercial  greatness  whicb  dominates  the  common  life  of  Ger¬ 
many;  and  that  they  have  surrendered  much  of  the  fine  ideal¬ 
ism  of  the  earlier  philosophy  to  the  loud  and  clamorous  at¬ 
tack  of  the  later-day  materialism.  It  is  significant  of  the  rule 
of  the  wealth-  and  power-seeking  majority  in  Germany,  even 

■Paulsen,  Gtrman  universities  ;  translated  by  Perry,  New  York,  1895. 
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over  the  university,  tliat  Hegel  and  Fichte  have  so  largely 
given  place  in  thought  and  teaching  to  Hume. 

However,  the  universities  of  Germany  have  much  in 
method  tt)  teach  us;  and  they  have  men  who  can  guide  us. 
Only  let  students  do  i)ost-graduate  work  at  home,  that  they 
may  go  to  Germany  prepared  to  get  the  best  from  the  best 
men,  not  only  in  lectures,  hut  in  seminars.  Post-graduate 
work  at  home  will  fit  a  man,  as  soon  as  he  has  conquered  the 
language,  to  do  seminarium  work;  and  that  is  really  the  best 
a  German  university  has  to  offer  to  any  student.  The  merits 
of  German  methods  and  the  spirit  of  the  great  German 
teachers  are  best  learned  in  the  seminar.  Perhaps  that  last 
remark  ought  to  he  modified  by  saying  that  the  enthusiasm 
of  presentation  of  subject  is  greatest  in  a  lecture,  and  lectures 
should  be  heard:  but  no  man  should  fail  to  see  and  to  do  for 
himself  .some  seminarium  work. 

\\T‘  have  said  that  the  professors  make  the  Cierman  univer¬ 
sities,  and  that  students  seek  particular  universities  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  men  in  them.  There  is  a  tendency  in  this  coun¬ 
try  also  in  a  measure  to  concenter  institutions  of  learning  in 
men,  but  only  in  a  measure.  Systems  and  institutions  mean 
too  much  to  the  English  and  .'\mcrican  mind  to  be  absorbed 
in  men;  and  there  will  ])robably  never  be  in  England  and 
.America  so  nearly  com])lete  an  absorption  of  institutions  in 
men  as  in  fiermany.  Hence  Germany  is  not  likely  to  lo.se  all 
her  pre-eminence  in  resjtect  of  the  production  of  great 
teachers.  Her  educational  system  must  produce  great 
teachers,  and  those  teachers  must  continue  to  attract  foreign 
students.  Just  at  pre.sent  there  are  not  in  P)erlin  .so  many 
interesting  men  as  there  have  been  at  some  other  times;  but 
the  interesting  men  who  are  there  are  particularly  interesting. 
Harnack  the  theologian,  Paulsen  the  philosopher  and  edu¬ 
cationist.  Wagner  the  publicist,  Virchow  the  pathologist,  and 
du  P>ois-T<eymond  the  ])hysiologi.st  are  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  men  now  teaching;  though  there  are  others  like  Kaf¬ 
tan,  Grimm,  Rastian,  and  Brunner,  who  are  great  teachers  as 
well  as  leaders  in  the  fields  of  knowledge  in  which  they  are 
wf)rking.  It  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this 
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thetic  exposition  and  of  the  fruitfulness  of  his  thought.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  eminent  of  Prussian  educators; 
and  his  course  in  Piidagogik  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  in  Berlin. 

Xot  much  space  has  been  left  for  Oxford;  and  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  paper  not  much  space  is  needed.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  very  few  American  students  go  to  Oxford  for  ])ost- 
graduate  work;  and  in  the  second,  there  is  no  post-graduate 
work  in  (Oxford  to  go  for.  It  is  well  known  that  f)xford  is 
not  a  university  at  all  in  the  (ierman  or  in  the  .American  sense 
of  that  word.  But  it  is.  perhaps,  not  .so  definitely  realized 
that  that  fact  precludes  the  possibility  of  much  serious  post¬ 
graduate  work.  Oxford  is  a  collection  of  colleges,  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  which  are  boys  both  in  age  and  acquirements;  .so 
that  the  regular  work  of  Oxford  is  undergraduate  work,  lie- 
side  the  regular  work  there  is  the  public  lecture  sy.stem,  each 
university  professor  proper  being  called  upon  to  deliver  one 
or  more  jiublic  lecture  during  the  academic  year;  but  these 
lectures  are  of  course  not  for  special  students,  but  for  the 
public.  There  is.  indeed,  an  attempt  at  special  university 
work:  Professor  Edward  Caird  lectures  on  the  philo.sophy  of 
Plato  or  Aristotle;  Professor  Tylor  lectures  to  a  student  or 
two  in  anthropology;  and  there  are  university  courses  of 
lectures  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  ethics.  Indian  literature 
and  religion.  Chinese  literature  and  religion,  general  and 
European  history,  etc.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  con¬ 
stituency  in  attendance  u])on  these  lectures  is  made  up  of  the 
undergraduate  students,  and  the  lectures  must  appeal  to 
them.  The  really  serious  post-graduate  work  seems  to  be 
done  by  professors,  as  it  were  privately:  students  come  to 
them  evenings  in  small  companies,  are  assigned  work  and 
prepare  i)apers.  Profe.s.sor  Caird  does  that  sort  of  work  regu¬ 
larly,  and  probably  others  do  the  .same.  But  English  scholar¬ 
ship  is  just  now'  running  to  textual  criticism;  and  the  best 
po.st-graduate  work  is  accordingly  that  done  in  the  line  of 
criticism  of  classical  and  religious  texts.  The  late  Ma.ster  of 
Balliol,  Dr.  Jo'vett.  started  a  club  for  the  study  of  classical 
te.xts,  which  is  still  working.  Text  societies  are  numerous  in 
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England,  and  their  work  is  done  at  the  universities;  the 
government  secures  numerous  Eastern,  especially  Indian, 
MSS.;  and  all  the  conditions  seem  to  favor  the  converging  of 
the  energies  of  English  scholars  upon  the  work  of  textual 
criticism.  During  the  last  term  of  last  year  in  Oxford,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Driver  conducted  a  course  in  Hebrew  exegesis,  prin¬ 
cipally  te.xtual,  and  Professor  Sanday  conducted  a  seminar 
on  the  Western  Text  of  the  New  Testament;  and  those  two 
cour.ses  were  the  only  ones  in  the  university  proper  which 
could  really  command  the  interest  and  energies  of  a  graduate 
student  in  theology. 

Oxford  seems  now  to  have  entered,  as  it  were,  into  a  state 
of  retrospection.  From  the  time  of  Keble  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Oxford  movement  to  the  death  of  Green  religious  and 
philosophical  thought  in  O.xford  was  intense  beyond  expres¬ 
sion.  Great  men  and  great  thoughts  were  in  conflict.  Men's 
souls  were  stirred  as  they  have  been  but  rarely  in  the  history 
of  the  world;  and  now  O.xford  has  settled  down  to  the  work 
of  retrospection  and  of  interpretation.  Courses  in  phi- 
lo.so])hy  and  in  the  philosophy  of  religion  are  e.x])ositions  of 
great  ])hilosophers,  such  as  Caird's  courses  on  Plato,  Aris¬ 
totle.  Kant,  and  Hegel.  History  and  the  historical  method 
obtain  at  Oxford,  as  ev'erywhere,  the  interest  and  attention 
given  them  there  being  perhaps  increa.sed  by  the  fact  that 
history,  ancient  and  modern,  is  made  one  of  the  great  general 
divisions  of  the  curriculum. 

Particular  mention  ought  to  be  made  of  the  high  order  of 
work  done  at  Manchester  College.  It  is  undenominational, 
and  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  university;  but  the  work 
done  in  the  college  is  of  the  highest  order;  and  students  who 
wish  to  study  com])arative  religion  will  find  in  Professors 
Drummond  and  Carpenter  two  of  the  most  stimulating  and 
helpful  guides  in  Europe.  Dr.  Fairbairn  at  Mansfield  also 
lectures  in  comparative  religion  as  well  as  in  the  philosophy 
of  religion  and  in  theology,  and  is  a  man  of  commanding 
force. 

Finally,  the  conclusion  of  this  whole  matter  as  concerns 
both  Berlin  and  Oxford,  and  all  other  European  universities. 
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is:  let  the  student  who  wishes  to  study  abroad  first  choose 
his  subject,  do  some  special  work  in  it  under  the  best  men  he 
can  find  here;  then  ascertain  who  are  the  best  men  to  be 
found  abroad,  g^o  to  them  and  put  himself  directly  under 
them,  and  work.  Whatever  institutions  clo  for  under¬ 
graduate  work,  post-graduate  work  is  a  matter  primarily  of 
men.  No  institution  is  needed  for  post-graduate  work  ex¬ 
cept  to  furnish  accouterment.  The  important  factors  are  the 
teacher,  or  guide,  and  the  student.  The  best  men  may  be  in 
Germany — indeed  they  are  likely  to  be  because  of  the  system; 
but  they  may  be  in  England.  Curiously  enough,  many  of  the 
English  leaders  in  science  and  philosophy  have  not  been  and 
are  not  connected  with  the  universities;  though  the  tendency 
now  is  to  make  the  universities  freer,  so  that  the  great  men 
shall  be  found  in  them.  IJut  wherever  the  men  are,  find 
them.  It  must  always  be  an  advantage  to  study  abroad. 
Comparison  of  methods  and  of  men  must  always  be  most 
valuable  to  the  man  of  culture,  as  well  as  to  the  scholar  and 
the  scientist.  But  the  indispensable  prerequisite  must  be  the 
possession  of  something  with  which  comparison  can  be  made. 

.Samuel  H.  Bishop 


V 


CONTINUOUS  SESSIONS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS^ 

The  public-school  system  of  the  United  States  in  its  organi¬ 
zation,  subjects  of  study,  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline 
embodies  the  relics  of  many  customs  and  conditions  which 
have  ceased  to  exist.  The  extent  and  force  of  these  tradi¬ 
tional  elements  appear  in  such  features  as  the  continuance  of 
the  district  as  the  unit  of  school  organization;  the  limitation 
of  the  school  term  to  little  more  than  half  the  year;  the  gen¬ 
eral  closing  of  schools  for  the  long  summer  vacation,  and  the 
persistence  of  the  three  R’s  as  the  essentials  of  an  elementary 
training. 

.Absence  of  governmental  or  other  authoritative  control, 
and  of  a  trained  teaching  force,  has  often  resulted  in  misdirec¬ 
tion,  useless  experimentation,  and  waste,  which  have  in  part 
been  offset  by  a  growth  and  virility  of  the  system  unexampled 
in  educational  history. 

For  governmental  direction  must  be  substituted  public 
sentiment  largely  educate<l  and  directed  by  the  school  super¬ 
intendents  of  the  country,  who  have  been  chosen  to  adminis¬ 
ter  these  interests;  hence  the  importance  of  a  National 
Educational  .Association  and  frecpient  meetings  of  superin¬ 
tendents  and  teachers  to  determine,  through  conference  and 
discussion,  the  wisest  aims  and  the  most  efficient  methods  of 
administration. 

No  feature  of  our  educational  system  is,  by  virtue  of  any 
authoritative  adoption,  exempt  from  criticism  or  change. 

The  conservative  force  in  our  national  system  of  education 
is  the  strength  of  tradition.  This  conservatism  often  binds 
the  teachers  more  strongly  than  the  people,  for  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  former  have  progressed  more  slowly  than 

'  A  paper  read  l)efore  Department  of  Superintendence.  National  Educational 
Association,  at  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  February  24.  1898. 
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the  latter  and  have  yielded  tardily  to  the  advanced  demands 
of  public  opinion.  The  traditional  close  classification  of  the 
graded  schools,  with  its  ri<^id  system  of  annual  promotions, 
althoug^h  long  since  condemned  by  ])ublic  sentiment,  still 
quite  generally  prevails;  or  at  most  has  yielded  only  to  the 
extent  of  substituting  semi-annual  for  annual  promotions. 
'I'he  method  of  determining  cpialification  for  promotion  by 
written  examinations  alone  was  generally  retained  long  after 
the  people  distruste<l  its  efficiency  and  even  demanded  its  dis¬ 
continuance.  The  three  months'  annual  vacation  season  has 
come  to  be  regarded  by  most  teachers  as  an  inalienable  right 
as  well  as  a  necessity,  and  any  disposition  to  lengthen  the 
school  year  is  generally  looked  upon  as  an  unjustifiable  en¬ 
croachment  upon  this  right. 

It  requires  some  courage  to  suggest,  even  in  a  convention 
of  progressive  superintendents,  that  other  .seasons  than  sum¬ 
mer  time  may  be  equally  {profitable  for  vacation  {purposes, 
and  that  the  intellectual  work  of  the  schoolnpom  may  be  as 
well  done  in  summer  as  the  intellectual  work  of  other  callings. 

I  The  average  schocpl  year  f(pr  the  L’nited  States  is  about 
seven  mcpiiths.  In  many  {places.  es{Pecially  cities,  it  has  been 
extended  to  ten  months  in  answer  to  {popular  demands.  It 
is  not  entirely  clear  why  the  extension  should  sto{p  here.  In 
fact  very  gtpod  reascpns  can  be  given  why  the  school  should  be 
0{pen  as  contitiuously  as  the  factory,  the  worksho{p.  and  the 
store. 

If  it  is  re{plied  that  {PU{pils  and  teachers  need  two  or  three 
months  annually  for  rest  and  reciqperation  fnpin  the  intense 
strain  and  {pressure  of  the  year’s  work,  it  may  be  questioned 
if  a  sy.stem  which  {produces  strain  and  {pressure  s(p  near  t(P  the 
point  of  exhaustion  is  mpt  unwise  and  indefensible,  and  if  a 
distribution  of  the  same  work  over  a  longer  {period  would  not 
be  wiser,  though  it  involved  longer  or  even  continuous  annual 
sessions.  It  is  certain  that  the  pcpint  of  efficient  work  on  the 
part  of  both  teacher  and  {piqpil  is  {passed  long  before  strain, 
overpressure,  or  exhaustion  appears. 

We  may  even  question  if  the  valuable  enrichment  of  the 
courses  of  study  in  elementary  schools,  made  in  recent  years. 
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has  not  unwisely  increased  the  pressure  of  daily  work  in 
the  absence  of  any  corresponding  extension  of  the  school 
year. 

I  he  annual  vacation  itself,  deemed  so  essential  for  rest, 
contributes  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  burdeus  of  the  already 
((vertaxed  year  which  follows  by  the  necessity  for  recovering 
the  loss  incident  to  the  breaking  down  of  intellectual  habits 
and  the  waste  of  ac(|uired  knowledge  during  the  long  vaca¬ 
tion,  even  if  no  more  serious  residts  appear. 

riierc  are  certain  valuable  compensations  for  the  long 
>chool  vacation  when  the  pupil  can  turn  to  some  helpful 
occupation,  as  may  usually  be  done  in  rural  communities;  but 
this  is  seldom  the  case  in  cities  or  even  small  towns;  therefore 
the  (piestion  of  continuous  sessions  xrrsns  short  school  years 
and  long  vacations  belongs  rather  to  the  graded  than  to  the 
rural  schools. 

The  ])rofitable  em])loyment  of  the  time  of  children  of 
school  age  during  the  long  summer  vacations  is  often  the 
most  serious  and  perplexing  ])roblem  that  confronts  parents 
living  in  cities  and  towns,  even  under  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances;  while  in  the  case  of  children  living  in  crowded 
districts  of  large  cities,  or  in  the  saloon-cursed  village,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  (|uestion  of  vital  importance  to  society  as  well  as  to 
tbe  family. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  such  an  adjustment  of 
school  work.  rest,  and  recreative  occupations  that  continuous 
attendance  upon  school  may  not  only  be  free  from  overwork 
or  strain,  but  may  furnish  the  most  healthful  and  enjoyable 
life  that  a  child  can  live;  especially  if  vacations  may  be  taken, 
without  prejudice  to  progress,  whenever  needed  or  whenever 
the  time  cf)uld  be  otherwise  more  profitably  spent,  d'he 
ideal  schof)l  life  is  that  of  the  most  healthful  living,  and  does 
not  admit  the  necessity  for  recuperation  from  overtaxing  or 
unhealthful  rec|uirements. 

However,  the  plan  of  continuous  sessions  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  involve  continuous  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
or  continuous  service  by  the  teachers.  Tt  means,  rather,  con¬ 
tinuous  opportunities  to  the  pupil  for  attendance  on  regular 
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school  sessions,  and  relief  to  the  teachers  from  enforced  vaca¬ 
tions,  always  annual  and  always  at  the  same  season. 

In  view  of  the  growing  demands  for  vacation  schools,  espe¬ 
cially  in  large  cities,  it  is  important  to  determine  whether 
these  schools  shall  be  preventive  and  sporadic,  without  or¬ 
ganic  connection  with  the  school  system;  or  shall  be  con¬ 
structive,  ])rogressive,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  contribute  to 
advancement  in  the  regular  courses  of  the  schools  or  propor¬ 
tionate  relief  from  the  daily  requirements  of  the  following 
year.  A  division  of  the  ])resent  school  year  into  three 
quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each,  with  quarterly  promotions, 
would  be  the  first  and  most  important  step  toward  the  or¬ 
ganic  connection  of  vacation  schools  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
school  year  with  the  work  accredited  as  .such. 

The  question  may  be  asked  if  as  much  work  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  twelve  weeks  of  a  vacation  cpiarter  as  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  year.  We  have  come  to  understand  that 
the  ability  of  anyone  (children  especially)  to  do  intellectual 
work  is  dependent  upon  individual  vitality  rather  than  atmos¬ 
pheric  temperature.  We  know  that  the  vitality  is  lowest  in 
winter  and  early  spring  and  at  its  maximum  in  the  growing 
season. — late  spring  and  summer.  The  general  experience 
of  summer  vacation  schools  confirms  the  belief  that  as  much 
and  as  effective  work  can  be  accomplished  in  summer  time  as 
in  any  other  part  of  the  year,  if  the  early  morning  hours  are 
substituted  for  the  afternoon  session;  while  the  opportunities 
to  pursue  the  various  forms  of  nature-study  excel  those  of 
any  other  season. 

If,  however,  continuous  attendance  is  not  desired,  con¬ 
tinuous  se.ssions,  with  the  quarter  of  twelve  weeks  as  the  pro¬ 
motion  unit,  would  make  possible  the  distribution  of  vaca¬ 
tions  throughout  the  year  and  the  relief  of  crowded  rooms  to 
a  corresponding  extent,  or  in  other  words  would  increase  the 
school  accommodations  by  33  per  cent. 

Is  it  a  wise  policy  for  a  city  whose  enrollment  exceeds  its 
seating  accommodations  to  close  its  buildings  for  three 
months  of  the  year,  if  by  any  plan  of  administration  these 
buildings  may  be  made  available  to  relieve  the  excessive  de- 
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mands  of  the  other  nine  months?  Under  the  pressing  de¬ 
mands  everywhere  for  greater  school  accommodations,  is  it 
justifiable  that  the  common-school  property  of  the  nation, 
valued  at  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  should  be  permitted 
to  lie  idle  from  three  to  five  months  annually?  Compulsory 
school  attendance  and  compulsory  exclusion  from  school 
during  the  long  vacation  are  antagonistic  principles.  The 
general  tendency  of  the  educational  world  to  "  hibernate  ”  in 
summer  time  is  contrary  to  all  of  the  analogies  of  nature  as 
well  as  of  life  in  other  callings. 

II  The  great  increase  in  the  number,  importance.  an<l  at¬ 
tendance  of  summer  schools  is  not  more  significant  than  the 
fact  that  this  attendance  is  largely  made  up  of  teachers  in 
regular  service,  who  are  ])leased  to  devote  no  small  share  of  a 
meager  salary  and  of  the  annual  vacation  to  professional 
advancement. 

The  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  show  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  country 
enter  upon  their  work  without  any  special  training  whatever, 
while  the  training  of  a  large  share  of  the  others  is  much  less 
extensive  and  satisfactor}'  than  is  required  in  any  other  pro¬ 
fession.  Few  who  continue  in  teaching  resign  to  make 
further  preparation.  Therefore  the  training  of  the  teacher 
zvhilc  in  service  is  a  problem  of  the  utmost  importance. 

This  problem  would  seem  to  be  not  difficult  of  solution 
when  we  reflect  that  the  average  .school  year  for  the  entire 
country  is  but  seven  months  and  rarely  exceeds  forty  weeks. 
No  other  calling  affords  such  generous  vacation  leisure  for 
self-improvement.  The  difficulties  of  the  problem  lie  in  the 
fact  that  the  three  to  five  months  of  enforced  vacation  include 
or  coincide  with  the  annual  long  vacation  of  the  normal 
schools  and  all  higher  educational  institutions. 

Teachers'  institutes  and  the  summer  schools  are  designed 
to  supply  the  demands  for  vacation  opportunities  for  profes¬ 
sional  improvement  not  offered  by  the  normal  schools  and 
colleges;  either  because  their  doors  are  closed,  or  because 
their  courses  of  study  and  term  arrangements  do  not  enable 
a  teacher  to  use  with  profit  the  long  vacation  periods.  While 
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summer  schools  and  institutes  have  accomplished  much, 
they  do  not  bv  any  means  solve  the  problem  of  the  efficient 
training  of  the  teacher  in  service. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  has  led  all  other  States  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  vacation  training  schools  for  teachers.  About 
fifty  of  these  schools  are  in  session  every  summer,  for  four 
weeks  each,  with  a  total  attendance  which  usually  equals  or 
exceeds  the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  State;  while,  until 
last  summer,  all  of  the  four  normal  schools  of  the  State, 
equippe<l  at  an  expense  of  more  than  a  million  dollars,  were 
closed,  their  laboratories  and  libraries  deserted  and  their 
faculties  scattered,  supposedly  taking  much  needed  vacations, 
but  many  of  them  in  reality  teaching  in  these  same  summer 
schools,  often  under  most  adverse  conditions  as  to  surround¬ 
ings  and  appliances. 

Tn  September,  1895.  ''  hen  the  faculty  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Wdnona  reassembled  after  the  annual  vacation,  dur¬ 
ing  which  half  of  the  members  had  been  teaching  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  schools,  a  series  of  special  meetings  were  held  to  con¬ 
sider  the  relation  of  the  normal  schools  to  these  summer 
schools.  A  few  conclusions  were  soon  reached: 

T.  'J'hat  the  phenomenal  growth  of  summer  training 
schools  for  teachers  indicated  a  demand  which  the  normal 
schools  had  not  met. 

2.  d'hat  these  summer  schools  were  creating  new  demands 
which  only  normal  schools  could  efficiently  meet. 

3.  That,  under  the  existing  conditions  for  admission  to 
teaching  service,  it  is  quite  as  much  the  proper  function  of 
the  normal  schools  to  provide  for  training  teachers  in  service 
as  to  furnish  a  preparation  for  entering  such  ser\dce. 

4.  That  the  rural-school  teachers,  with  an  average  vacation 
of  five  months  each  year,  furnished  at  the  same  time  the  most 
needy  and  the  most  available  con.stituency  for  such  training. 

5.  That  it  is  an  indefensible  policy  to  close  the  normal 
schools  during  that  period  of  the  year  when  teachers  are  most 
at  leisure  to  attend  school. 

6.  That  the  terms  of  normal  schools  should  be  so  adjustefl 
in  time  that  the  usual  long  vacations  of  teachers  could  be 
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utilized  for  further  preparation,  and  that  the  courses  so  pro¬ 
vided  shoukl  not  be  special  l)ut  regular  and  progressive  and 
should  constitute  organic  parts  of  the  full  courses  offered. 

It  was  decided  to  recommend  and,  if  possible,  secure  the 
adoption  of  the  following  general  plan: 

1.  The  school  year  should  be  divided  into  four  tpiarters  of 
twelve  weeks  each,  commencing  respectively,  January  i, 
April  I,  July  i,  and  ffctober  i. 

2.  The  courses  of  study  should  be  organized  by  (piarters; 
the  work  of  each  quarter  constituting  a  full  unit  on  which 
credit  should  be  given  whenever  completed. 

3.  Classes  should  be  graduated  at  the  close  of  each  quarter 
and  new  classes  organized  at  the  o])ening  of  each  c|uarter,  if 
necessary. 

4.  Special  classes  .should  be  organized  for  graded-school 
teachers  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  summer  (juarter  (July  i 
to  August  15)  and  this  work  should  apply  upon  regular 
courses  with  provisions  for  completing  the  quarter's  work  by 
non-resident  study  through  correspondence  during  the  ensu¬ 
ing  .school  year. 

5.  Since  the  chief  aim  of  this  plan  was  to  bring  the  normal 
schools  into  more  helpful  relations  to  the  rural  schools,  whose 
interests  they  were  primarily  created  to  serve,  the  quarters 
should  be  so  arranged  that  a  rural-school  teacher  could  teach 
the  usual  winter  term  of  four  or  five  months, — which  would 
always  come  within  the  autumn  and  winter  quarters  (’October 
to  April). — and  attend  a  normal  school  one  or  both  of  the 
remaining  quarters,  with  a  reasonable  vacation:  or  he  could 
teach  the  entire  .school  year  ('October  to  July)  and  attend  one 
fidl  quarter  each  year  (July  to  October). 

In  this  way  jirogressive  courses  of  normal-school  work 
could  be  competed  without  withdrawing  from  rural-school 
service.  This  alone  would  be  a  distinct  gain  to  the  teaching 
supply  of  the  rural  schools. 

Incidentally  this  plan  would  prove  a  boon  to  hundreds  of 
self-supporting  young  men  and  women,  from  whom  the  best 
teachers  of  the  State  are  drawn,  who  would  be  enabled  to 
work  their  way  through  the  normal-school  courses,  with  little 
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difficulty  and  with  little  or  no  loss  of  time  from  teaching 
service. 

It  was  believed  that  the  results  of  training  received  while 
alternately  teaching  and  attending  school  would  also  com¬ 
mend  the  policy. 

The  plan  was  subsecpiently  approved  by  the  presidents  and 
faculties  of  the  other  normal  schools  of  the  State  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  State  Normal  Board  for  adoption.  After  full 
consideration  for  a  year  it  was  unanimously  adopted  and 
stej)s  taken  to  secure  the  needed  appropriation  for  putting 
the  plan  into  operation  in  all  of  the  normal  schools  of  the 
State.  It  was  estimated  that  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in 
revenue  would  cover  the  expense  of  the  proposed  increase  in 
the  length  of  the  school  year  by  33  '  ^  per  cent. 

'I'he  teachers  generally  throughout  the  State  approved  the 
plan  and  gave  it  active  support.  Sixty-two  out  of  eighty  of 
the  county  superintendents,  and  almost  an  equal  proportion 
of  city  superintendents  joined  pensonally  in  urging  upon  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  legislature  the  advantages  of  the 
plan.  No  more  popular  educational  measure  ever  came  be¬ 
fore  the  legislature  of  the  State.  The  year  1897  was  not  a 
favorable  one  in  which  to  secure  appropriations  for  new  or 
untried  measures.  The  avowed  policy  of  the  legislature  was 
to  grant  sparingly  approi)riations  for  the  actual  necessities 
only  of  the  State  institutions,  but  nothing  for  enlargements. 
Yet,  .so  great  was  the  confidence  in  the  plan  that  the  full 
apiiropriation  asked  for  the  two  older  schooks — at  Winona 
and  Mankato — was  granted,  a  larger  increase  than  had  ever 
been  granted  for  extension  of  normal-school  revenues,  in  any 
one  year  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

On  July  I,  1897,  these  two  schools  entered  upon  the  new 
plan.  Duplication  of  the  work  of  the  summer  schools  was 
avoided.  Students  were  not  admitted  for  less  than  a  full 
term  or  cpiarter.  Those  only  were  admitted  to  the  six-weeks’ 
special  courses  who.se  schools  would  begin  before  the  close  of 
the  quarter.  Rural-school  teachers  were  not  admitted  for 
less  than  the  full  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  At  Winona  the 
standard  of  admission  was  radically  advanced  to  the  point  of 
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admitting  only  graduates  of  high  schools  or  teachers  actually 
in  service. 

Although  the  announcement  of  the  plan  was  not  made 
until  late  in  May  and  forty  county  summer  schools,  enrolling 
seven  thousand,  were  in  session  throughout  the  State,  the 
attendance  during  the  summer  was  all  that  could  he  desired 
in  numbers  and  surprisingly  good  in  quality.  Five  hundred 
were  enrolled  in  the  two  schools.  At  Winona  15  per  cent,  if 
the  enrollment  were  former  graduates  of  the  school,  all  occu¬ 
pying  important  positions  as  teachers  in  the  State,  who  had 
returned  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  .the  recently  extended  ad¬ 
vanced  course;  40  per  cent,  were  graded  and  rural-school 
teachers;  40  per  cent,  were  high-school  graduates.  Only  5 
per  cent,  did  not  belong  to  one  of  the  above  named  classes. 
The  average  age  was  twenty-three  years  and  the  average 
teaching  service  four  years,  varying  from  one  term  to  twenty 
years. 

It  was  predicted  by  some  that  the  model  or  training  schools 
could  not  be  maintained  during  the  summer  months;  but 
here  again  the  success  was  marked,  notwithstandiug  the  fact 
that  these  are  tuition-schools.  ]\Iany  parents  have  trans¬ 
ferred  their  children  permanently  to  the  model  schools  be¬ 
cause  of  the  evident  advantages  of  continuous  sessions.  In 
the  model  schools  promotions  occur  cpiarterly.  \'acation5 
of  one  (piarter  may  be  taken  any  quarter  of  the  year,  either 
semi-annually,  annually,  or  biennially:  or  the  pupils  may  at¬ 
tend  continuously,  taking  full  or  partial  work,  with  corre¬ 
sponding  advancement  if  such  attendance  is  deemed 
advi.sable. 

The  advantages  of  these  various  options  are  quickly  seen, 
and  different  plans  are  chosen  to  suit  individual  pupils.  The 
work  of  last  summer’s  quarter  was  not  more  exhausting  to 
teachers  or  pupils  than  that  of  any  other  quarter,  nor  has  it 
ajipeared  to  be  less  efficiently  done. 

No  year  in  the  history  of  the  schools  has  shown  so  large  an 
increase  in  enrollment  as  the  present.  While  the  lengthened 
year  will  show  a  proportionate  increase  in  results,  in  graduates 
and  numbers  instructed,  the  most  important  advantages  ap- 
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pear  in  the  lar|?e  number  of  teachers  in  service  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  take  up  regular  courses  while  continuing  their  work 
in  teaching,  while  many  students,  who  formerly  could  not  see 
the  way  to  complete  more  than  the  short  elementary  course, 
now  choose  the  full  advanced  course,  under  the  facilities 
offered  for  vacation  attendance. 

Continuous  sessions  do  not  involve  continuous  teach¬ 
ing  service  by  the  faculty.  Vacations  will  be  granted  as 
heretofore,  with  the  difference  that  any  quarter  may  be 
selected  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  management  of  the 
school,  or,  by  continuous  .service,  vacations  may  be  accumu¬ 
lated  to  enable  a  teacher  to  secure  a  longer  leave  of  absence. 
Additional  teachers  will  be  employed  as  assistants  in  the 
various  departments,  who  will  be  competent  to  take  the 
classes  of  the  absent  teachers. 

A  proposed  plan,  which  is  favored  by  many,  provides  that 
each  teacher  may  serve  four  consecutive  quarters  and  take 
the  fifth  quarter  for  a  vacation.  This  would  bring  each  suc¬ 
cessive  vacation  of  any  teacher  at  a  different  season  of  the 
year. 

Students  are  not  expected  to  attend  continuously  except  by 
permission  of  the  faculty.  It  is  already  found  that  they  are 
not  so  averse  to  stopping  for  rest  when  it  is  needed,  since 
work  may  be  resumed  at  the  opening  of  the  next  quarter. 
Similarly,  .students  are  more  willing  to  re])eat  work  that  has 
been  imperfectly  done  than  under  the  usual  plan  of  classifi¬ 
cation.  which  imposes  the  ])enalty  of  a  year’s  delay  if  the  work 
of  a  single  (piarter  is  U)st  or  repeated. 

Under  the  usual  plan  normal-school  graduates  are  annually 
thrown  u])on  the  market  in  the  month  of  June,  just  when  the 
graded-school  authorities  are  seeking  teachers  to  fill  vacan¬ 
cies  for  the  following  year,  d'he  natural  result  is  that  the 
supply  is  exhausted  before  the  rural-school  authorities  are 
ready  to  act  on  the  employment  of  teachers  for  the  schools  to 
begin  later,  in  October  or  November.  Hence,  only  the 
undergraduate  supply  is  left  for  the  rural-school  service. 

Under  the  Winona  plan  the  classes  graduating  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  December,  and  March  will  be  available  for  rural-school 
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service.  Even  though  this  service  shall  he  brief  because  of 
the  coiiipetitiou  of  the  graded  schools  offering  a  longer  year, 
more  certain  tenure  of  appointment,  and  higher  wages,  it  will 
be  a  distinct  gain  to  the  rural  schools,  as  well  as  to  the 
teacher  herself,  if  she  is  able  to  say,  “  My  first  teaching  service 
after  graduation  was  in  a  rural  school.” 

I'he  plan  was  presented  to  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on 
Rural  Schools  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago,  and  received  its  in¬ 
dorsement  and  approval  in  both  the  report  of  the  (jeneral 
Committee  and  of  the  Snh-committee  on  supply  of  teachers. 

The  160  State  Normal  Schools  of  the  L'nited  States, 
ecpiipped  with  hnildings  and  appliances  at  an  expense  of  over 
$17,000,000.  graduate  about  8000  teachers  annually,  which 
is  a  small  ])roportion  of  the  needed  supply,  and  yet  all 
of  these  hnildings  are  closed  during  three  months  of  the  year. 
.\n  additional  annual  expenditure  of  about  $600,000  would 
open  every  one  of  these  f6o  State  Normal  Schools  for  the 
additional  three  months  of  each  year,  afford  50.000  teachers 
annual  vacation  opportunities  for  professional  study,  and 
secure  to  all  teachers  the  many  other  advantages  of  con¬ 
tinuous  sessions. 

IrWIX  SlIEE'ARn 

State  Normai.  Scriooi., 

Winona,  Minn. 
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THE  CULTURE-EPOCH  THEORY  FROM  AN 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL  STANDPOINT 

Hypotheses  and  their  verification  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  truth.  The  flash  of  insight  that 
gives  the  first  may  be  the  work  of  a  moment;  its  establish¬ 
ment  as  truth  is  a  slower  and  less  inspiring  process,  but  it  is 
no  less  necessary  to  the  progress  of  knowledge. 

The  advance  of  scientific  method  in  recent  years  has  done 
much  to  substitute  established  truth  for  mere  assumption,  yet 
many  hypotheses  pass  for  current  coin,  and  thus  real  advance 
is  retarded.  The  broader  the  scope  of  the  hypothesis  the 
more  difficult  the  e.xperimental  proof,  and  the  more  likely  is 
a  partial  flemonstration  to  be  considered  adequate.  In  the 
exact  sciences  inadequacy  is  soon  apparent;  in  the  sciences 
of  life  error  is  not  so  readily  determined.  Hence  the  need 
of  caution  in  the  application  of  such  generalizations,  if  vital 
interests  are  concerned. 

The  ])arallelism  between  the  development  of  the  individual 
and  that  of  the  race  is  one  of  those  hypotheses  that  often  pass 
for  established  truth.  It  has  served  an  important  purpose  in 
stimulating  thought  and  research,  but  that  it  is  as  yet  more 
than  a  working  theory  will  hardly  be  granted  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  scientific  method.  To  consider  a  phase  of  that  paral¬ 
lelism,  and  its  bearing  upon  education,  is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper. 

The  theory  of  parallelism  has  appeared  in  a  vague  general 
way  in  religious,  philosophical,  or  educational  literature,  from 
the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  on;  the  scientific  concep¬ 
tion  owes  its  origin  to  modern  biology.  Recent  studies  in 
embryology  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  recapitulation  in  the  individual,  on  the  physical 
side;  and  anthropology,  child-study,  and  comparative  psy¬ 
chology  have  given  added  clearness  on  the  side  of  psychical 
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processes.  All  lines  of  investigation  confirm  the  general 
parallelism;  all  equally  prove  the  processes  both  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  in  the  race  to  be  too  complex  to  establish  the 
parallelism  as  exact  or  complete,  any  stage  in  the  one  corre¬ 
sponding  exactly  to  any  stage  in  the  other.  The  acceptance 
of  the  general  principle  for  purposes  of  interpretation  and 
further  research  is  of  interest  to  advancing  truth;  the  use  of 
the  hypothesis  as  a  formulation  for  educational  practice,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  verified  as  fact,  is  open  to  objection  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  scientific  procedure. 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  for  the  scientific  claims  of  Her- 
bartian  pedagogy  that  the  Culture-Epoch  Theory,  which  is 
its  special  product,  is  based,  not  on  the  conception  of  paral¬ 
lelism  as  derived  from  an  inductive  study  of  biological  and 
anthropological  science,  but  upon  the  conception  as  found  in 
religion,  philosophy,  and  literature,  as  those  acquainted  with 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  theory  know.  But  if  the 
theory  is  not  scientific  in  origin,  neither  has  it  been  scientific 
in  its  mode  of  progress,  for  scientific  procedure  requires  the 
verification  as  well  as  the  conception  of  a  hypothesis.  Does 
the  history  of  the  theory  show  any  attempt  at  such  a  verifica¬ 
tion?  It  may  be  that  biology  and  anthropology  were  in  their 
infancy  when  the  theory  was  conceived,  and  that  scientific 
method  in  its  modern  sense  had  not  yet  been  born.  But 
what  reconstruction  has  been  made  now  that  these  tributary 
sciences  have  produced  results  that  bear  directly  upon  it,  and 
the  scientific  method  prevails?  That  the  theory  has  value 
for  education  is  admitted;  that  it  needs  not  merely  modifica¬ 
tion,  but  almost  an  entire  reconstruction  if  it  is  to  serve  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  is  increasingly  felt. 

It  is  evident  that  a  study  of  parallelism  in  development  in¬ 
volves  an  insight  into  the  development  of  the  things  com¬ 
pared.  The  development  of  the  race  can  only  be  studied 
indirectly  through  its  various  products — its  art,  its  institu¬ 
tions,  its  language,  and  its  history.  The  development  of  the 
individual,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  studied  directly  through 
processes  still  going  on.  Not  only  is  the  study  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  more  accessible,  therefore,  than  the  stiuly  of  the  race. 
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but  the  results  are  surer  since  both  processes  and  products  are 
open  to  investigation,  while  in  the  race  the  processes  can  only 
be  inferred.  The  laws  of  development  must  be  derived  from 
a  study  of  the  individual  organism.  A  brief  consideration  of 
proce.sses  in  individual  development  is.  therefore,  a  necessary 
preliminar\  to  the  study  of  the  (piestion  in  hand. 

In  the  general  evolution  of  life,  structure  and  function  de¬ 
veloped  hand  in  hand,  each  reacting  upon  and  perfecting  the 
other.  In  .so  complex  an  organism  as  a  human  being, 
structure  is  far  ahead  of  function  at  birth,  and  the  process  of 
development  is  one  of  progressive  adjustment  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  heredity  to  conditions  existing  in  the  environment, 
but  this  adjustment  is  serial,  not  uniform  and  contimunis 
along  all  lines  alike.  The  result  of  this  serial  adjustment  is 
a  succession  of  stages,  during  each  of  which  the  emphasis 
centers  t)n  some  one  group  of  activities.  Such  a  stage  seems 
to  form  a  psychological  mode  or  unit  of  growth,  with  char¬ 
acteristics  of  its  own. 

While  this  law  of  successively  ripening  centers  is  of  recent 
formulation,  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  definite  stages  from  time  immemorial,  d'he  exact 
characteristics  of  these  deserve  further  attention. 

Dr.  Donaldson  says  that  the  cells  in  the  human  nervous 
system,  cotnplete  as  to  number  before  birth.  ]iass  through  a 
series  of  developmental  changes  before  attaining  functional 
maturity.  In  the  development  of  any  given  center  of  activity, 
the  structural  growth  may  be  as  nearly  completed  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  without  functioning,  before  functioning  beguis.  As  the 
period  of  blossoming  into  functional  activity  approaches,  the 
signs  of  such  approaching  ripeness  appear  as  impulses  which 
are  at  first  purjxjseless  and  unco-ordinated.  But  even  this 
apparently  ])urposcless  functioning  serves  to  open  u])  the 
hereditary  pathways  which  exist  in  the  nervous  system,  and 
assists  in  organizing  the  stimuli  and  their  reactions  into  co¬ 
ordinated  efifort.  The  experiences  react  back  into  the 
impulses,  modifying  and  interpreting  them,  and  the  function¬ 
ing  .serves  to  complete  the  nervous  structure  that  gave  rise 
to  it.  Thus  definite  purposeful  c(j-ordinations  are  set  up. 
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This  is  the  characteristic  process  of  infancy,  perhaps  best 
illustrated  in  the  walking  or  talking  activity  of  a  child,  both 
of  which  are  accpiired  in  a  relatively  short  time  when  once 
the  physical  co-ordinations  have  been  formed,  but  which  no 
amount  of  effort  would  bring  about  until  the  time  of  ripeness 
arrived.  In  the  further  development  of  any  center  of  activity, 
the  progress  is  one  of  gradual  differentiation,  extending 
gradually  to  the  finer  and  more  minute  adjustments,  which 
the  perfecting  of  the  human  machine  requires. 

Since  the  functioning  of  the  physical  organism  is  the  basis 
for  all  further  development,  the  emphasis  for  the  first  few 
months  in  a  child’s  life  is  centered  upon  physical  processes. 
Many  centers  ripen  at  nearly  the  same  time,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  first  period. 

“  A  child  spends  the  first  six  months  of  his  life  in  learning  a 
few  simple  co-ordinations,”  says  Dr.  Dewey.  His  instincts 
to  reach,  to  see,  to  sit  erect,  assert  themselves  and  are  worked 
out.  These  at  once  become  tools  for  further  activities. 
Being  able  to  cfintrol  the  eye,  the  arm,  the  hand,  in  a  rough 
way,  he  now  insiK'cts,  touches,  handles,  throws,  whatever 
comes  within  his  reach,  and  thus  builds  for  himself  a  simple 
world  of  objects.  But  his  instinctive  bodily  control  goes  on 
asserting  itself,  and  he  gains  ability  to  balance  himself,  to 
co-ordinate  and  thus  to  control  the  movements  of  the  body, 
not  only  at  rest  but  in  motion.  He  thus  extends  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  things.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
months,  another  instinct  ripens  and  takes  the  lead,  that  of 
imitation.  He  now  attempts  to  adju.st  the  activities  already 
mastered  to  the  activities  exercised  by  others.  He  endeavors 
to  make  his  simple  movements  the  instruments  of  producing 
what  eye  and  ear  report  of  the  world  about  him.  At  about 
thirty  months  the  child  has  control  of  all  his  organs,  both 
motor  and  sensory. 

While  the  child  is  thus  learning  to  make  the  simple  motor 
adju.stments  his  life  activities  require,  his  psychical  life  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  .simple.  His  interests,  his  activities,  and  his 
perceptions  all  cluster  about  the  food  process.  The.se  activi¬ 
ties  fall  into  rhythms,  and  become  habits.  .\s  time  passes. 
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tlie  unconscious  unity  of  experience  with  which  he  began 
differentiates  lui'ler  the  pressure  of  need  and  inlierited  im¬ 
pulse,  until  habits  of  co-ordinated  thought  and  action  are  set 
up.  He  is  no  longer  ab.sorbed  in  each  exjterience,  but  there 
is  a  surplus  of  consciousness  that  becomes  a  recognition  of 
self  as  apart  from  the  object  ])crceived. 

'J'he  development  of  this  first  period  is  materially  aided  and 
hastened  by  the  acquisition  of  language.  In  this,  too,  the 
reciprocal  relation  between  structure  and  function  is  seen,  as 
well  as  the  process  of  differentiation  from  a  unified  whole. 
Tracy  says:  “  The  acquisition  of  language  is  the  key  by  means 
of  which  the  individual  enters  into  the  inheritance  of  the  race, 
and  hence  it  is  the  means  of  emancipating  him  from  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  his  own  experience.”  The  general  outcome  of 
this  first  stage  is  thus  control  over  the  bodily  mechanism,  the 
simpler  mental  proces.ses,  and  the  elements  of  language,  by 
means  of  which  he  can  control  the  e.xperience  of  the  race. 

While  the  period  of  childhood,  like  that  of  infancy,  can  be 
considered  as  a  unit  in  many  respects,  early  childhood  or  the 
period  of  play  differs  so  much  from  the  later  portion  of  the 
period  that,  psychologically,  the  two  are  considered  as  .sepa¬ 
rate.  The  extension  and  differentiation  of  activities  already 
begun  are  the  special  characteristic  of  the  whole  period.  The 
means  of  that  extension.  i)1ay.  has  received  much  attention  o" 
late,  both  from  the  phy.siological  and  ])sychological  .side. 
Among  primitive  ])eople  the  child  enters  very  early  into  the 
life  activities  of  the  peojde,  .since  these  are  them.selves  of  .so 
simple  a  character  that  little  or  no  education  is  required. 
The  more  comple.x  the  activities  that  surround  the  child  the 
more  will  his  intelligence  be  developed  before  his  motor 
ability,  since  he  can  understand  before  he  can  take  a  pro¬ 
ductive  part  in  the  life  processes.  His  activities  are  unrelated 
in  themselves,  because  the  structure  of  his  nervous  sy.stem  is 
as  yet  incomplete;  they  are  unrelated  to  the  world  about  him 
becau.se  that  world  is  on  a  higher  culture  stage  than  he  has 
yet  reached.  The  rapid  acquisition  of  new  co-ordinations  are 
so  many  stimuli  to  further  effort,  and  hence  we  have  play  in 
its  physiological  aspect;  the  attempt  to  realize  the  images  at- 
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tainecl  from  the  surrounding  activities  results  in  play  from  the 
psychological  side.  In  regard  to  the  first  form,  Professor  G. 
H.  Mead  says:  “  Nature  does  not  at  once  place  the  necessity 
of  working  upon  the  young  organism.  She  prompts  him  to 
play,  and  out  of  this  comes  all  the  exercise  needed  for  further 
development.  As  fast  as  co-ordinations  ripen,  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  nerve  force  to  keep  them  exercised.  It  is  the  most  evi¬ 
dent  characteristic  of  early  childhood  that  there  is  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  energy  required  for  no  immediate  purpose,  that 
brings  to  expression  every  new  capacity  as  soon  as  it  appears 
consistent  with  the  entire  life  of  the  organism.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  child’s  final  development,  the  spontaneous 
bursts  of  activitv  that  represent  newly  acquired  co-ordina¬ 
tions  mean  the  taking  possession  of,  and  making  himself 
at  home  in,  activities  that  later  are  to  be  of  the  highest 
value.” 

On  the  psychological  side,  “  Play  is  the  working  out  in 
visible  .shape  of  an  inner  fancy,”  says  Sully.  In  this  the 
image  is  the  predominating  force,  and  in  the  collision  with 
external  surroundings  which  its  representation  involves,  ob¬ 
jects,  their  qualities  and  relations,  stand  out  more  clearly,  and 
processes  involved  begin  to  come  to  consciousness.  As  in 
physical  development  every  new  co-ordination  is  immediately 
worked  with  the  avidity  that  characterizes  a  new-found  treas¬ 
ure.  so  every  intellectual  relation  established  is  likewise  put 
to  immediate  use  through  a  like  impulse,  and  with  the  same 
vigor  and  spontaneity.  Hence  intense  interest,  both  intel¬ 
lectual  and  emotional,  characterizes  this  stage. 

Since  play  necessitates  companionship,  a  great  expansion 
of  the  social  interest  takes  place.  The  necessity  for  harmo¬ 
nious  action;  the  mutual  advantages  of  co-operation;  and  the 
results  of  purely  individualistic  and  antisocial  tendencies,  are 
all  concretely  illustrated  in  play,  and  a  recognition  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  ethical  truths,  and  a  reason  for  the  control  of 
hitherto  unregulated  impulses,  are  the  logical  results.  Thus 
the  outlines  of  the  divisions  of  the  world  begin  to  appear. 
Play  has  revealed  to  the  child  something  of  the  possibilities 
in  himself  as  an  end,  and  in  the  world  as  a  system  of  means. 
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The  movement  of  thought  is  from  unity  to  differentiation. 
The  child  has  thus  far  become  conscious  of  himself  as  apart 
from  the  world,  and  the  same  movement  carried  farther  sepa¬ 
rates  him  from  the  product  of  his  activity  as  a  product,  and 
directs  his  attention  to  the  means  and  processes  by  which 
that  product  has  been  realized.  Froebel  says:  “  If  man 
would  know  himself,  he  must  represent  himself  externally; 
he  must  consciously  place  himself  over  against  himself.” 
The  period  of  complete  identification  of  self  with  its  activities 
is  thus  followed  by  a  period  of  conscious  separation  of  ends 
and  means.  With  the  setting  up  of  a  definite  end  and  a 
choice  of  means  with  reference  to  that  end,  activity  takes  the 
form  of  work  as  distinguished  from  play.  This  new  attitude 
is  characteristic  of  the  later  period  of  childhood.  Because  of 
this  difference  in  attitude  the  child’s  interests  assume  new 
forms.  Modes  of  representation,  the  manual  arts,  drawing, 
and  language  become  of  interest,  and  the  instruments,  acipii- 
sitions,  and  proce.ss  of  civilization  absorb  his  attention.  This 
period  is  thus  jire-cminently  the  age  of  learning,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  natural  unfolding,  the  two  being  but  seldom 
synonymous.  Because  unnatural  systems  of  education  pre¬ 
vail,  the  true  characteristics  of  this  period  are  ascertained 
with  difficulty. 

f)n  the  basis  of  natural  development,  however,  it  is  evident 
that  a  new  motive  has  been  found  for  the  study  of  things. 
Since  they  serve  as  means,  it  is  evident  that  a  knowledge  of 
their  essential  characteristics  is  necessary  to  their  manipula¬ 
tion.  But  manipulation  recpiires  exactness  of  knowledge,  of 
quantity,  of  c|uality.  and  of  relation,  hence  the  general  knowl¬ 
edge  thus  far  acquired  must  become  exact  and  scientific. 
.Manipulation  thus  means  knowledge  of  the  material  to  be 
controlled,  but  the  ])rocesses  of  mani])ulation  are  no  less 
necessary;  hence  the  techniques  of  the  industrial  proce.s.ses  be¬ 
come  of  interest.  In  this,  the  forces  of  nature  come  to  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  the  appliances  for  utilizing  and  measuring 
them  are  brought  into  the  focus  of  attention.  With  the 
effort  to  master  a  technique  comes  an  interest  in  the  work  of 
others,  and  labor  assumes  dignity  and  worth.  Geography, 
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history,  and  literature  acquire  a  new  meaning,  since  they 
represent  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  race. 

Through  the  efforts  and  interests  thus  described  has  come 
the  organization  of  the  child’s  powers  as  an  individual,  but  no 
less  have  these  efforts  resulted  in  his  placing  his  activities  in 
their  relation  to  the  race  activities.  But  organization  of  one 
great  phase  of  the  individual’s  life  is  as  yet  lacking.  That 
organization  is  brought  about  by  the  development  of  new 
functions  in  the  body,  and  this  brings  about  a  new  and  deep¬ 
ened  consciousness  of  self.  The  first  mental  action  of  the 
child  was  directed  outward,  and  this  brought  a  return  move¬ 
ment  of  self-consciousness;  the  movement  that  followed  was 
again  outward,  with  a  larger  sweep:  and  the  return  move¬ 
ment  of  consciousness  was  correspondingly  deepened  and 
intensified.  Thus  develojiment  is  rhythmic,  from  outer  to 
inner,  and  back  again. 

The  period  of  adolescence  has  many  characteristics,  normal 
and  abnormal,  which  need  not  be  described  here.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purposes  in  hand  to  state  that  the  normal  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  infiu.x  of  energy  which  occurs  at  this  time  is 
social.  The  sentiments  upon  which  the  social  structure  is 
based  are  in  process  of  formation,  and  the  interest  in  self  as  a 
member  of  the  .social  organism  results  normally  in  a  conscious 
adjustment  to  it.  Hence  there  is  a  new  interest  in  social  re¬ 
lationships.  and  in  history  ami  literature  as  the  portrayal  of 
those  relationships.  At  the  first  return  of  the  mind  upon 
itself  there  was  a  recognition  of  .self  as  identified  with  things; 
the  result  of  the  second  movement  of  the  self  inward  is  its 
identification  with  institutions.  The  result  of  the  first  is  in¬ 
tellectual;  that  of  the  second  is  ethical.  Hence  the  world  is 
created  anew  at  this  period  from  the  ethical  standpoint.  The 
world  of  knowledge  now  becomes  of  interest  as  a  .system  of 
means  to  serve  man’s  social  ends.  The  work  of  thought  is 
investigated  to  find  a  true  basis  for  social  institutions,  and  a 
reconstruction  of  the  world  on  the  basis  of  new  ideals  takes 
place.  When  this  process  is  completed  the  individual  is 
ready  for  complete  functioning  in  the  social  whole. 

In  considering  the  .stages  in  race  development  from  the 
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anthropological  side,  it  is  evident  that  the  completion  of  a 
particular  series  of  activities,  or  the  establishing  of  a  definite 
series  of  co-ordinations,  is  likewise  the  basis  for  classification. 
Development  in  its  totality  is  considered,  and  since  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  social  activities  are  the  foundation  for  intellectual 
and  moral  {progress,  the  marks  of  advance  are  found  in  the 
arts  of  life.  Thus  the  advance  from  the  purely  roving  condi¬ 
tion  of  savagery  to  the  partial  settled  pastoral  and  agricult¬ 
ural  condition  of  the  period  of  barbarism  is  outwardly  marked 
by  the  invention  of  pottery.  The  outward  mark  of  the 
passage  from  barbarism  to  civilization  is  the  perfection  of 
communication  afforded  by  a  i)honetic  alphabet.  Morgan 
says:  ‘‘  The  race  thus  halted  at  successive  jjoints  until  some 
great  discovery  or  invention  sent  them  on  again.”  Such  dis¬ 
coveries  meant  a  new  co-ordination  with  the  environment, 
which  meant  new  power. 

In  considering  race  development  the  fact  is  often  over¬ 
looked  that  such  develo])ment  has  not  been  homogeneous 
and  uniform,  and  that  the  progress  from  cultural  infancy  to 
the  maturityof  civilization  cannot  be  traced  in  anyone  ])eople. 
Many  people  are  still  in  the  earliest  or  savage  state;  others 
have  progressed  into  some  phase  of  barbarism;  while  rela¬ 
tively  few  have  attained  cultural  maturity.  Hence,  at  any 
historic  period,  people  could  have  been  found  in  any  or  all  of 
these  stages,  with  infinite  gradations  between  them.  Thus 
the  North  American  Indians,  when  discovered,  represented  in 
different  localities  the  status  of  savagery  and  two  distinct  sub- 
rlivisions  of  the  status  of  barbarism.  The  fact  is  also  fre- 
(piently  lost  sight  of  that  while  there  has  been  a  general  simi¬ 
larity  in  the  modes  of  life  and  institutional  development 
among  the  different  ])eopIes  that  have  passed  through  the 
stages  in  ciuestion,  there  has  by  no  means  been  uniformity. 
Thus  the  hunting,  the  pastoral,  and  the  agricultural  stages 
are  generally  considered  as  necessarily  successive  with  all 
peoples  who  have  passed  beyond  them.  But  the  North 
American  Indians  who  reached  the  borderland  of  civilization 
passed  immediately  from  the  hunting  to  the  agricultural 
stage,  since  the  North  American  continent  contained  no  ani- 
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mals  suited  to  domestication.  In  Europe  and  Asia  on  the 
contrary,  where  all  the  animals  that  have  been  domesticated 
were  found,  the  pastoral  period  was  prolonged  and  continued 
in  connection  with  the  agricultural  until  civilization  was  at¬ 
tained.  A  broad  knowledge  of  facts  is  thus  seen  to  be  neces¬ 
sary,  and  if  a  view  of  the  whole  process  is  desired,  representa¬ 
tive  ])eoples  from  each  stage  must  be  selected  for  purposes  of 
study.  Thus,  the  F’olynesians  represent  the  lowest  known 
condition,  the  middle  status  of  .savagery;  the  Athabascan  In¬ 
dians  of  the  Hudson  Ray  region  represent  the  next  higher, the 
upper  status  of  savagery;  the  Indian  tribes  east  of  the  Mississ¬ 
ippi,  and  the  village  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  Me.xico,  and 
Peru  represent  respectively  the  lower  and  middle  status  of 
barbarism;  the  Grecian  tribes  of  the  Homeric  Age.  the  Ital¬ 
ians  before  the  founding  of  Rome,  and  the  Germanic  tribes 
at  the  time  of  Caesar  represent  the  highest  status  of  bar¬ 
barism,  each  attaining  to  civilization  later. 

From  the  standpoint  of  activities  and  social  organization 
the  period  of  savagery  was  a  unity,  as  was  its  successor,  the 
period  of  barbarism.  'Hie  first  was  the  period  of  formation 
in  all  lines  of  activity;  the  second  was  correspondingly  a 
])eriod  of  cxtctisioii  of  the  lines  of  development  already  begun. 
I'he  modes  of  life  changed,  new  means  were  substituted  for 
the  old,  but  extension  of  social  and  industrial  activity  remains 
the  distinguishing  feature.  The  period  of  civilization  with 
any  people  marks  the  coming  to  national  or  race  conscious¬ 
ness.  with  the  reconstruction  of  what  had  been  achieved  in 
the  light  of  con.scious  reason.  The  philosophy  of  Greece, 
the  prophecy  of  the  Hebrews,  the  laws  of  Rome,  are  all  evi¬ 
dence  of  such  consciousness,  and  the  consequent  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  existing  thought  and  institutions. 

Considering  now  the  paralleli.sm  between  the  development 
of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  race,  a  marked  resemblance 
is  already  apparent.  The  fundamental  interests  in  both  grow 
out  of  the  food  process;  hence  the  fundamental  activities  are 
determined  by  these  fundamental  needs.  The  intellectual 
and  moral  life  comes  into  existence  and  assumes  organized 
form  on  the  basis  of  the  activities  mentioned,  both  in  the  indi- 
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vidual  and  in  the  race.  A  comparison  on  the  intellectual 
side  only,  a  passing  from  sense  perception  through  imagina¬ 
tion  to  reason,  lacks  foundation  without  the  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  life  of  which  it  is  the  outgrowth.  The  parallelism  fre¬ 
quently  traced  on  the  ethical  side,  the  growth  from  blind 
impulse  to  moral  freedom,  is  likewise  meaningless  when 
taken  out  of  its  setting  in  the  whole  life  process.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  the  culture-epoch  theory  in  its  current  form  is  confined 
to  the  historic  peoples  only,  neglecting  the  ages  of  accom¬ 
plishment  that  lay  back  of  these,  and  in  whose  light  the  his¬ 
toric  peoples  must  be  interpreted,  and  because  the  whole  in¬ 
dustrial  and  to  a  great  extent  the  social  development  is 
ignored,  that  the  theory  is  inadetjuate  to  the  purposes  it 
should  serve.  l>y  the  adoption  of  the  theory  trom  the  an- 
thro])ological  standpoint,  both  objections  would  be  met. 
Rut  let  us  trace  the  i)arallelism  from  the  anthroj^ological 
standpoint  more  clearly. 

From  the  side  of  process  there  is  a  clearly  discoverable 
parallelism  between  the  period  of  infancy  in  the  individual 
and  the  period  f)f  savagery  in  culture  history.  As  the  great 
work  of  this  ])eriod  in  the  child  is  the  acciuisition  of  control 
over  the  inherited  f)rganism  of  the  body  as  means,  so  the 
function  of  the  ])eriod  of  savagery  in  the  race  was  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  functional  relations  between  a  social  group  and  its 
environment.  Rut  the  parallelisip  is  even  more  striking  in 
another  respect.  As  the  child  estaulishes  the  main  lines  of 
functional  co-ordination  in  the  infantile  period,  so  the  race 
established  the  main  lines  of  co-onlination  on  the  social  and 
industrial  side — the  trunk  lines  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  act¬ 
ing.  Morgan  hoUls  that  the  germs  of  all  our  modern  arts 
and  institutions  are  to  be  found  in  the  period  of  savagery: 
that  their  extension  aiul  differentiation  took  place  during  the 
period  of  barbarism,  and  that  they  blossomed  into  comple¬ 
tion  during  the  period  of  civilization.  In  the  fact  that  the 
energies  of  the  infant  are  absorbed  in  the  jdiysical  processes 
of  growth  and  nutrition,  while  those  of  the  race  were  likewise 
absorbed  in  the  food  i)rocess  during  the  ])eriod  of  savagery, 
another  analogy  may  be  found. 
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In  attempting  a  comparison  between  the  period  that  fol¬ 
lows  in  a  child’s  life  and  any  period  in  race  development,  diffi- 
cnlties  are  at  once  encountered.  In  the  first  place,  the  play 
period  is  in  one  sense  the  product  of  civilization,  since  it  re¬ 
sults  from  the  inability  of  the  child  to  enter  into  so  complex  a 
life  as  that  which  surrounds  him;  and  in  the  second,  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  so  unpsychological  that  but  little  is  known  of 
the  child’s  natural  tastes  and  interests  in  the  so-calleJ  'school 
period.  In  general  the  two  periods  together  corresjiond  to 
the  stage  of  barbarism  in  the  race,  though  no  e.xact  jiarallel 
can  be  drawn.  .'Vs  has  been  stated,  this  is  the  period  in  the 
child  when  the  lines  of  activity  a'ready  established  are  ex¬ 
tended  and  differentiated;  the  interest  which  was  at  first 
absorbed  in  the  activity  gradually  becoming  transferred  into 
an  interest  in  ends  and  means.  So  during  the  period  of  bar¬ 
barism  there  was  a  great  extension  in  the  range  of  the  co¬ 
ordination  with  the  environment,  as  shown  by  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  differentiation  in  the  inodes  of  living  and  the  arts 
of  life — the  getting  and  preparation  of  food,  the  kind  of  cloth¬ 
ing.  the  modes  of  shelter,  transportation,  and  defense.  .\s  in 
the  child  individuality  begins  to  assert  itself,  as  is  shown  in  the 
sjnrit  of  daring  and  adventure,  so.  in  the  race,  the  individual 
begins  to  stand  out  from  the  mass  through  military  chieftain¬ 
ship  and  the  acciuisition  of  personal  property  made  jiossible 
by  pastoral  and  agricultur;’’  bfe.  .\s  the  child's  social  feelings 
are  cultivated  through  play  as  an  offset  to  the  growing  excess 
of  individualism,  .so  the  contact  with  other  peoples  which  in¬ 
crease  in  the  range  of  environment  brought  to  the  social 
group  showed  .social  organization  to  be  both  desirable  and 
necessary,  and  as  a  con.sequence  the  gentile  system  of  social 
organization  took  its  rise  at  this  period. 

During  the  play  period  the  child  reacts  on  his  environment, 
embodying  his  images  in  jilay  or  in  poetic  fancy.  The 
jieoples  of  the  period  in  question  reacted  on  their  environ¬ 
ment  in  a  similar  manner,  embodying  their  views  of  the  world 
and  its  phenomena  in  the  form  characterized  as  mythical. 
To  this  period  belonged  the  great  legends  of  the  world,  trans¬ 
mitted,  as  were  the  Homeric  legends,  by  oral  tradition  until 
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coininitted  to  writing'  at  a  later  period,  'flie  great  religions 
of  the  world  took  their  rise  during  this  period,  also. 

In  tracing  the  similarities  between  individnal  and  race  de¬ 
velopment.  some  im])ortant  difterences  mnst  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  The  first  of  these  is  that  imitation,  which  plays  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  part  in  the  development  of  the  child,  could  not  act  in 
the  development  of  the  peoples  who  worked  out  their  own 
advancement  independently — the  only  ones  of  intere.st  here. 
'I'here  has  been  adoption  as  well  as  evolution  of  culture,  as  in 
case  of  the  (jerman  tribes  in  their  contact  with  Latin  civiliza¬ 
tion.  and  many  others.  This  adoption  has  been  the  result  of 
the  imitative  principle,  but  we  are  here  concerned  with  the 
evolution  of  culture. 

This  lack  of  (^])])ortunity  for  the  imitative  principle  to  act 
cut  off  another  great  means  of  development  to  the  race, 
which  constitutes  a  second  great  difference  between  indi¬ 
vidual  and  race  progress — the  use  of  a  ready-made  lan¬ 
guage.  and  the  entrance  by  means  of  it  into  an  inherited 
experience,  d'he  reaction  of  language  upon  thought  is  so 
vital  that  this  cannot  be  ignored.  It  shows  a  reason  for 
the  great  length  of  the  period  of  savagery,  and  the  mar¬ 
velous  progress  during  the  relatively  short  period  of  civili¬ 
zation. 

Another  difference  has  already  been  alluded  to.  the  fact 
that  the  play  j^eriod  .'is  such  is  largely  the  result  of  civilization, 
and  that  it  has  therefore  no  counterpart  in  race  development. 
Dr.  Ilerman  1'.  Lidsens  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
child  is  surrounded  bv  cnltnre  material  of  a  much  higher  grade 
than  that  which  he  himself  could  produce,  and  that  in  conse- 
(|uence  the  receptive,  sensory  side  of  his  nature  is  stimulated 
while  the  productive,  motor  side  is  as  yet  undeveloped. 
Hence  the  former  is  shifted  earlier,  and  there  is  a  separation 
in  time  of  that  which  would  otherwise  be  .synchronous.  This 
sliifting  of  the  sensory,  receptive  side  earlier  than  its  corre¬ 
sponding  motor  development  is  characteristic  of  ontogeny. 
In  race  development,  on  the  contrary,  productive  activity  has 
developed  haiul  in  hand  with  the  .sensory.  Hence,  in  the 
develo])ment  of  the  race  as  a  whole,  no  play  period  such  as  is 
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characteristic  of  the  child  is  found,  and  even  in  the  individual 
child,  among  primitive  peoples,  the  play  period  is  far  less 
marked  than  in  civilization.  As  far  as  play  activity  has  been 
found  in  the  race,  it  is  of  a  different  character,  the  result  of 
exuberance  of  motor  ability  over  and  above  what  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  life.  I'lie  surplus  energy  measures  the  force 
of  the  push  upward  in  the  development  of  the  race.  I'he 
kind  of  play  activity  which  is  peculiar  to  the  individual  in  its 
immature  stage  has  no  place  in  race  development.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  which  Dr.  Lukens  makes  with  reference  to  this  point 
is  a  valuable  one. 

From  the  compari.sons  thus  far  made  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  fundamental  activities  of  the  individual  and  the  race  have 
been  the  starting  point  in  development:  that  in  both  these 
have  been  worked  out  first  along  the  main  lines,  and  that 
further  development  has  consisted  in  their  extension,  differ¬ 
entiation,  and  inter-relation:  that  organization  and  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  inner  life  of  thought,  feeling,  and  will  have  been 
the  result  of,  and  has  been  accompanied  by,  a  like  organiza¬ 
tion  and  integration  of  the  social  and  industrial  activities. 
W  hat  is  the  significance  of  the  next  ])eriod.  the  period  of 
adolescence,  and  has  it  a  parallel  in  race  develojmient?  Or 
is  it,  like  the  ])lay  period,  the  result,  in  part,  of  civilization? 
In  the  individual  it  is  a  time  of  storm  and  stress,  owing  to  the 
great  increase  in  self-consciousness.  Its  solution  from  the 
race  standpoint  must  be  sought  among  the  historical  peo])les 
that  passed  from  barbarism  to  civilization — the  Hebrews,  the 
( Ireeks,  the  Romans.  Did  not  the  Persian  con(|uest  bring 
to  consciousness  the  fireek  national  spirit,  and  was  not  Cireek 
philosophy  a  reconstruction  of  (ireek  life  and  thought  on  a 
rational  basis  of  that  which  had  hitherto  been  traditional 
only?  Was  there  not  likewise  a  new  consciousness  of  the 
Hebrew  national  spirit  in  the  reconstruction  that  gave  them 
a  king  among  the  ])eoplcs  of  the  earth?  Nations,  like  indi¬ 
viduals,  waken  to  the  consciousness  of  function  or  mission  in 
society,  whether  that  society  be  of  individuals  or  of  peoples. 
Is  not  this  the  true  interpretation  of  the  adolescent  period  in 
the  individual,  and  is  it  not  therefore  to  be  found  among 
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peoples  at  their  entrance  into  complete  civilization  and  world 
relations? 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  marked  emotional  and 
pathological  characteristics  that  so  often  accompany  the  ado¬ 
lescent  period  are  not  due  to  civilization,  an  affirmative  reply 
seems  inevitable.  Dr.  Lukens’s  analysis  of  the  play  period  as 
due  to  a  separation  of  the  receptive  and  the  expressive  side  of 
development  suggests  the  same  sejxiration  as  responsible  in 
part  for  the  excess  of  emotion,  which, by  our  one-sided  educa¬ 
tion,  is  deprived  of  channels  l)y  means  of  which  it  can  drain 
off  into  action.  While  the  physiological  changes  neces.sarily 
produce  certain  intellectual  and  emotional  effects,  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  such  effects  are  much  less  marked  among  primitive 
and  homogeneous  peoples,  and  in  those  whose  activities  are 
manual  and  industrial,  than  in  tho.se  whose  develo[)ment  is 
intellectual  and  emotional,  because  of  a  one-sided  education. 
With  this  insight  into  the  period  of  adolescence,  as  well  as 
that  of  play,  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  number 
of  stages  in  the  individual  and  those  of  the  race  largely  dis- 
a])pears. 

In  a  historical  and  critical  review  of  the  culture-epoch 
theory  in  the  First  Herbart  Year  Book,  Dr.  Van  Liew  refers 
to  the  different  fields  of  research  in  which  the  conception  of 
parallelism  has  been  reached,  as  a  proof  of  its  validity.  But 
to  all  the  lines  there  suggested  the  criticisms  made  in  this 
paper  apply,  that  the  whole  history  of  human  development  is 
not  taken  as  the  foundation.  Herder,  Richter  and  others, 
quoted  as  having  reached  the  idea  of  paralleli.sm  inductively 
through  a  com])arison  of  mental  processes  of  the  child  and 
primitive  man.  are  high  authority,  but  had  they  given  such  at¬ 
tention  to  anthropology  and  psychology  as  would  enable  them 
to  verify  scietitifically  so  important  a  generalization?  The 
fact  that  the  idea  was  reached  from  the  standpoint  of  religious 
thought  is  of  intere.st,  as  is  the  farther  fact  that  for  religious 
purposes  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  literatures  success¬ 
ively  was  urged  as  the  order  of  education  in  the  individual 
becau.se  the  Divine  Educator  had  led  mankind  through  the 
culture  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks  to  Christianity.  This 
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will  hardly  be  accepted  as  scientific  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
theory.  If  a  recognition  of  the  theory  as  a  hypothesis  be  all 
that  is  called  for  these  views  may  have  weight,  as  have  .he 
views  of  those  who  ground  their  faith  in  it  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  Hegel’s  philosophy,  or  from  the  purely  pedagogical 
standpoint  of  Ilerbart,  Ziller,  and  others.  As  means  to  so 
important  an  end  as  the  construction  of  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  it  cannot  be  acceptetl  upon  so  ina«lequate  a  founda¬ 
tion.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  the  parallelism  must  be  proved 
from  the  anthropological  standpoint.  What  attempts  have 
been  made  to  utilize  the  knowledge  that  anthropology  has 
to  offer? 

.\s  before  stated,  the  cidture-epoch  theory  is  inadequate 
because  it  begins  near  the  top  instead  of  at  the  beginning  of 
the  developmental  proce.ss,  in  consequence  of  which  it  lacks 
the  principles  with  which  to  interpret  the  historic  peoples 
which  are  taken  as  the  point  of  departure.  Since  the  theory 
would  begin  the  child’s  education  with  the  literature  of  the 
])eriods  in  question,  instead  of  with  the  life  activities,  it  makes 
the  literature  itself- meaningless,  because  it  is  not  recognized 
as  the  e.xpression  of  life:  hence  it  aids  in  establi.shing  a  one¬ 
sided  education  instead  of  substituting  for  it  a  harmonious 
one.  The  theory  from  the  anthropological  standpoint  in¬ 
cludes  all  that  is  valid  in  the  current  theory,  with  much  that 
is  vital  which  the  present  form  of  the  theory  neglects.  It 
places  the  emphasis  on  the  motor  and  industrial  side  of  de¬ 
velopment  instcarl  of  upon  the  purely  literary,  the  need  of 
which  is  deeply  felt  by  all  interested  in  true  education. 

'I'he  question  how  far  a  parallelism  on  the  anthropological 
basis  is  of  value  in  determining  the  sequence  of  thought  in  the 
school  curriculum  is  one  that  must  be  met.  That  like  Ziller’s 
plan  it  furnishes  a  definite  culture  period  as  the  basis  for  each 
year’s  work  cannot  be  claimed,  but  the  problem  of  the 
thought  content  of  the  curriculum  is  not  adequately  solved 
by  a  plan  so  artificial.  Though  the  plan  formulated  by  Ziller 
and  Rein  may  have  its  value  in  cultivating  the  Cierman 
national  spirit,  its  validity  even  for  Germany  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  in  the  light  of  the  criticisms  already  made.  Since 
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neither  German  nor  Biblical  history  can  form  the  basis  for  the 
curriculum  in  American  schools,  it  is  evident  that  another 
basis  is  necessary  for  American  educators,  if  not  for  all.  This 
brings  up  a  fundamental  question,  whether  Herbart  or  his 
followers  have  any  valid  reason  for  applying  the  theory  to 
one  phase  of  education  only — the  humanistic  branches.  Can 
a  portion  of  the  developmental  process  be  separated  from  its 
general  setting,  used  out  of  relation  to  that  setting,  and  re¬ 
tain  the  value  of  an  unmutilated  whole?  Wdiat  is  Ilerbart’s 
justification  in  .so  doing,  or  what  is  that  of  his  present  fol¬ 
lowers  from  the  standpoint  of  logical  procedure?  This  is 
closely  bound  up  with  the  broader  question,  whether  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  individual  shall  follow  the  development  of  the 
race,  being  first  motor  and  industrial,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
literary  only.  Is  not  the  whole  tendency  of  modern  educa¬ 
tional  thought  away  from  Ziller’s  opinion  that  “  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  pupil  cannot  be  better  furthered  than  by  drawing 
his  mental  nourishment  from  the  universal  products  of  cult¬ 
ure  as  deposited  in  literature”?  But  this  point  Dr.  Dewey  has 
discussed  so  fully  in  the  Second  Herbart  Year  Book  that 
further  discussion  is  unnecessary. 

Assuming  the  parallelism  from  the  anthropological  stand¬ 
point,  what  is  its  educational  significance?  It  points  to  an 
education  based  largely  on  the  motor  rather  than  upon  the 
sensory  activities,  as  has  been  suggested.  On  this  basis  the 
life  activities  of  the  race  in  its  development  should  form  the 
center  of  the  school  curriculum.  From  industrial  work  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  arts  of  life,  reading,  writing,  and  measuring  will 
grow  naturally,  as  they  have  grown  from  the  arts  of  life  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  Such  an  industrial  basis  would  give 
also  a  natural  introduction  to  the  study  of  social  institutions, 
which  are  of  such  interest  and  importance  to  the  child,  and 
which  have  been  so  intimately  related  to  race  development. 

With  this  as  a  central  thought  a  shifting  and  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  materials  of  culture  history  now  used  in  the  Her- 
bartian  curriculum  would  be  necessary,  with  the  addition  of 
much  now  lacking.  The  placing  of  this  material  in  its  true 
relation  to  social  and  industrial  life  would  add  to  its  value. 
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and  the  school  curriculum  would  he  given  what  it  now  lacks 
— balance.  Such  a  curriculum  hardly  exists  as  yet,  even  on 
jjaper,  though  it  is  approached  in  the  elementary  school  con¬ 
nected  with  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  adoption  of  the  theory  as  suggested  would  affect 
vitally  the  general  method  of  procedure  in  the  schoolroom  as 
well  as  the  subject-matter  of  the  curriculum,  but  time  forbids 
their  discussion  here.  The  direction  of  educational  changes 
lies  without  doubt  along  the  lines  indicated.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  the  changes  need  further  working  out,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  theory  and  from  that  of  practice. 

Nixa  C.  \'axdew.\lker 

.State  Xormai,  Schhoi., 

Miiavaukf.e,  Wis. 
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DISCUSSION 

K  KM  ARKS  OX  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Levi  Seeley’s  article  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Review,  on  the  need  of  religious  education,  touches  upon  a 
\  ery  difficult  problem,  and  one  whose  difficulties  are  perhaps 
worth  setting  out  in  a  concise  and  general  way  from  a  histori- 
cal-])sychological  point  of  view.  It  is  a  most  notable  fact 
that,  while  as  to  literary,  scientific,  and  lesthetic  education 
there  is  some  considerable  consensus  among  specialists,  as  to 
religious  education,  and  as  to  moral  education  as  well,  we  are 
distinctly  in  arrears.  And  what  is  the  significance  of  this  fact 
but  that  religion  and  morals  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
perfected — even  in  the  most  civilized  humanity — to  bring 
about  a  general  acceptance  of  definite  views,  feelings,  and 
modes  of  action  which  are  to  be  incorporated  in  any  general 
system  of  education?  Ivducation  in  the  past  has  been  almost 
entirely  religious  in  its  basis,  and  that  in  very  special  forms; 
but  in  the  general  movement  toward  cosmopolitanism  and 
secularization  which  has  marked  this  century,  education  has 
become  (|uite  unreligious.  And  the  philosophical  historian 
and  psychologist  who  endeavor  to  under.stand  the  nature  and 
])lace  of  religion  in  the  evolution  of  man  must  remark  that 
religion  is  the  most  refractory  element  toward  any  real  uni¬ 
fying.  Science  and  literature  and  art  are  such  in  a  real  .sense, 
but  religion  is  only  a  multitude  of  more  or  less  conflicting 
religions.  Hence  the  tendency  of  cosmopolitan  thought  in 
education  is  either  to  ignore  religion,  or.  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  to  make  it  a  private  matter  for  the  individual. 
Hut  why.  it  may  be  asked,  is  religion  so  slow  in  coming  to  a 
general  consensus?  And.  meanwhile,  must  general  instruc¬ 
tion  take  the  stand  of  either  ignoring  religion  or  relegating 
it  to  the  individual?  Religious  instinct  as  a  mede  of  emotion 
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toward  superiority,  like  the  sex  instinct,  was  at  tlie  first  self¬ 
ish  and  physical,  but  like  it  has  been  highly  sentimentalized 
and  led  into  most  divergent  and  contrary  forms.  As  neither 
the  sex  life  nor  the  religious  life  has  attained  any  general 
and  full  rationalization,  they  remain  very  backward  factors. 
Reason  alone  can  give  perfect  consensus;  hut  so  long  as  re¬ 
ligion  would  he  a  means  of  su])])lying  what  reason  cannot 
give,  rather  than  make  itself  a  mode  of  reason,  it  must  he 
entangled  in  contrariety. 

Scientific  educational  theory,  which  is  above  all  rational,  is 
thus  in  a  most  emharras.sing  position.  It  tends  to  ignore  the 
whole  matter,  and  to  refer  religious  education  to  sectaries; 
and  yet  it  knows  that  religion,  whether  permanent  or  not.  is 
an  element  sure  to  ai)]>ear  in  the  evolution  of  the  young  mind, 
and  an  element  which  demands  the  most  rational  guidance. 
Education,  to  he  a  success,  must  he  a  unit,  developing  and 
caring  for  the  whole  manifold  growing  nature  of  the  imma¬ 
ture;  and  whether  the  educator  believes  in  this  or  that  mode 
of  religion  for  himself  or  not.  he  knows  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  promote  the  develo])ment  of  the  individuality  to  its  fullest, 
highest  potentiality,  and  if  this  leads  toward  religion,  even 
in  a  very  narrow  or  particular  way.  he  is  hound  to  further  it. 
That  the  maturing  mind  ought  to  he  brought  by  the  mo.st 
skilled  assistance  to  the  highest  religious  standj)oint  of  which 
it  is  capable  is  evident,  and  also  that  this  ought  to  he  done 
in  full  correlation  in  general  education;  and  yet  the  i)ractical 
difficulties  arc  so  great  that,  while  teachers  of  science  and 
literature  are  found  everywhere,  teachers  of  religion  are 
almost,  if  not  (pute.  unknown. 

I  have  tried  thus  to  cmjdiasize  the  problem  as  such  in 
this  general  way.  And  in  face  of  the  need  for  unity  in  edu¬ 
cation.  scientific  educational  theory  must  feel  the  difficulty  of 
the  whole  subject.  Rut  while  we  feel  that,  as  long  as  religion 
exists  in  its  present  distracted  and  fragmentary  state  in 
human  society,  religious  education  must  remain  in  the  same 
state,  yet  some  observations  may  be  made  with  reference  to 
the  im])rovemcnt  of  religious  exercises  as  now  conducted, 
especially  in  colleges.  It  ap])ears  to  me  that  the  college 
chapel  service  usually  conducted,  an  impromptu  affair  for  a 
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tag-end  of  time,  is  discreditable  and  unworthy.  A  religious  I 

service  must  be  made  worth  attending;  then,  like  any  other  I 

college  function,  it  will  surely  attract.  It  ought  to  have  an 
hour  in  the  best  part  of  the  day,  and  work  therein  should  | 

count  as  a  definite  part  of  the  curriculum.  To  some  extent  I 

taking  of  notes  on  addresses  given  might  be  made  the  basis  | 

of  credit  as  college  work.  Its  administration  should  be  in  | 

the  hands  of  a  committee  of  faculty  and  students,  which  I 

should  see  that  a  varied  and  carefully  prepared  programme  is  1 

carried  out.  But  no  alien  interest,  as  chapel-talks  on  secular  | 

questions  of  the  day,  should  be  made  an  attraction  to  break  j 

the  unity  of  a  religious  service.  Such  methods  are  as  de¬ 
structive  to  a  real  chapel  service  as  politics  discussed  by  a 
professor  of  mathematics  would  be  to  his  department.  On 
the  whole,  then,  it  seems  cpiite  evident  that  if  there  is  to  be 
religious  education  in  the  college  or  school  it  can  only  be  suc¬ 
cessful  by  being  made  a  definite  and  integral  portion  of  the 
curriculum,  and  carried  out  with  the  same  labor  and  patience 
as  demanded  in  any  other  form  of  education. 

Hir.\m  M.  St.\nlev  ; 

Lake  1'oresi.  Ii.i..  ^ 
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Horace  Mann  and  the  common-school  revival  in  the  United  States — By  B. 
A.  Hinsdai.K,  Ph.  I).,  l.L.  I),  (ireat  Educators  Series.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1898.  326  j).  $1.00. 

Dr.  Hinsdale  begins  by  saying:  "  The  single  purpose  of  this 
book  is  fairly  to  set  before  the  reader  Horace  Mann  as  an 
educator,  in  his  historical  position  and  relations.  Every¬ 
thing  is  made  to  bend  to  this  central  idea.” 

The  result  is  that  the  book  is  not  a  biography  but  a  history. 
There  is  le.ss  than  we  should  have  liked  to  see  of  the  person¬ 
ality  of  Horace  Mann.  W’e  find  here  only  his  public  rela¬ 
tions;  what  he  was  in  the  home  we  have  not  a  hint  of.  The 
mere  fact  is  mentioned  that  he  married  Mary  Peabody;  it  is 
not  even  told  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  wife,  and  of  Elizabeth  Peabody.  An  anonymous 
friend  is  ((noted  as  saying  of  him  that,  in  early  life,  he  was 
brilliant  in  conversation,  with  s()arkling  repartee,  gushing 
wit.  and  a  merry  laugh,  given  to  droll  sayings;  but  there  is 
not  another  wcjrd  in  the  book  to  confirm  it. 

Perha()S  the  limit  fi.xed  to  the  books  of  this  series  made 
compression  necessary,  but  we  would  willingly  have  spared 
the  e.xpressions  of  Dr.  Hinsdale’s  own  opinion  upon  such 
topics  as  whether  high  schools  should  be  college-()reparatory 
schools,  which  really  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  to  have  learned  more  of  Horace  Mann  in  his  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics.  Of  the  320  pages,  114,  or  more  than 
one-third,  are  taken  up  with  a  histcjry  of  education  before 
Horace  Mann  came  upon  the  .scene  and  after  he  left  it.  As 
a  rrsnmc  the  work  is  well  done;  perhaps  such  a  sketch  in 
e(|ually  good  persjiective  cannot  be  found  anywhere  else  in 
the  same  number  of  jiages;  but  it  is  not  Horace  Mann’s 
biography;  we  wish  we  had  more  of  the  man  and  less  of  the 
history.  The  time  is  (last  when  every  bocA'  must  begin  with 
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the  creation  and  end  witli  the  day  of  judgment.  Tn  litera¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  on  the  stage,  there  are  others. 

l>nt  the  purpose  has  been  well  carried  out.  The  hook  is  a 
clear,  forcible,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  fair  presentation 
of  the  part  of  Horace  Mann  in  the  common-school  revival. 

Horace  Mann  was  only  suhordinately  an  educator.  He 
was  primarily  a  philanthroi)ist.  He  took  up  education  only 
when  that  seemed  to  him  the  most  important  line  of  philan¬ 
thropic  work,  and  he  gave  it  up  when  the  anti-slavery  move¬ 
ment  seemed  to  him  a  more  immediate  need. 

“  The  master  forces  of  his  life  may  he  thus  presented; 
Faith  in  God  as  inhnitely  wise,  true,  and  good;  faith  in  men 
as  indefinitely  improvable,  both  in  the  life  that  now  is  and  in 
the  life  that  is  to  come;  faith  in  knowledge  and  teaching  as 
conducing  directly  and  powerfully  to  man’s  improvability; 
faith  in  his  own  duty  to  glorify  God  by  ministering  to  the  im¬ 
provability  of  men.  Language  could  hardly  exaggerate  the 
intensity  of  his  belief  in  every  one  of  these  articles  of  faith.” 
As  Mr.  Martin  says:  “All  subjects  for  him  were  shadowed 
by  the  eternities.” 

The  work  he  did  in  the  twelve  years  as  secretary  is  well  de¬ 
scribed,  the  chapters  relating  to  the  controversies  in  which  he 
was  engaged  being  models. 

The  difficulties  he  encountered  were  enormous.  Part  of 
his  work  was  to  arouse  public  interest  by  lectures  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  the  State.  On  the  second  visit  to  Pittsfield  he  found 
that  no  arrangements  had  been  made  to  prepare  the  school- 
house  for  the  meeting,  .so  he  and  Governor  Briggs  provided 
them.selves  with  brooms,  swept  out  the  building,  and  set 
things  in  order.  His  salary  was  only  $1500.  without  pro¬ 
vision  for  contingent  expenses,  even  for  office  work.  He 
estimated  that,  after  paying  these  e.xjienses,  he  would  get  for 
his  own  services  only  about  S500  a  year.  1  le  had  no  clerical 
helj)  save  what  he  pai<l  for,  and  commonly  worked  sixteen 
hours  a  day.  He  ])aid  out  his  own  money,  several  hundred 
dollars  at  a  time,  to  re])air  and  furnish  the  buildings  of  the 
normal  schools,  on  one  occasion  selling  his  law  library  at 
mucli  less  than  its  value  to  make  the  gift.  He  provided 
these  schools  with  maps,  at  his  own  expense,  and  paid  the 
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State  printer  for  such  extra  copies  of  his  reports  as  he  wished 
to  circulate  outside  of  the  regular  channels.  'I'he  Common- 
school  journal  was  a  constant  drain  upon  him.  Though  he 
visited  luirope  at  his  f)wn  expense,  he  refused  the  proposition 
of  a  publisher  to  print  his  notes  in  book  form,  saying  that  he 
was  a  public  officer,  and  the  ])ublic  was  entitled  to  these  re- 
])orts  free  of  charge:  and  he  threw  the  matter  into  his  Seventh 
Report.  He  had  already  been  involved  in  .serious  em¬ 
barrassment  on  account  of  financial  difficulties  of  his  brother 
which  he  had  assumed.  All  his  savings  were  swe])t  away. 
He  gave  up  his  boarding  house,  put  a  bed  in  a  room  adjoining 
his  office,  took  care  of  the  room  himself,  and  picked  up  his 
living  apparently  here  and  there  for  full  three  years.  For 
six  months,  he  says,  he  was  unahle  to  buy  a  dinner  on  half 
the  days.  He  suffered  so  from  hunger,  and  exhau.stion.  and 
overwork,  that  he  was  ill  f(jr  two  months;  his  best  friends  did 
not  expect  his  recovery,  and  were  not  sure  they  desired  it. 
All  through  life  he  suffered  from  ill-health.  He  inherited 
weak  lungs  from  his  father,  who  died  of  consumption,  and 
between  his  twentieth  and  thirtieth  years  just  skirted  the  fatal 
shores  of  that  disease.  In  the  midst  of  the  controversy  over 
the  7th  Report  he  wrote  to  his  physician:  “  Can  you  do  any¬ 
thing  for  a  brain  that  has  not  slept  for  three  weeks?  I  can 
feel  the  flame  in  the  center  of  my  cranium  blazing  and  flar¬ 
ing  round,  just  as  you  see  that  of  a  pile  of  brush  burning  on  a 
distant  heath  in  the  wind.  W  hat  can  be  done  to  extinguish 
it?  ” 

I'he  key  to  his  character  is  found  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  (ieorge  Combe  on  his  sixtieth  birthday,  in  which  he 
says : 

‘‘  The  vital  questions  of  pauperism,  temperance,  slavery, 
peace,  and  education,  covering,  as  they  do,  many  digits  of  the 
orb  of  human  happiness,  I  cannot  relinquish,  I  cannot  leav'e, 
without  a  feeling  of  the  description  of  breaking  heart-strings 
from  objects  which  they  have  entwined.  You  may  tell  me 
the  work  will  go  on, — and  perhaps  it  will, — but  I  want  it  to 
go  on  in  my  day.  I  long  to  .see  it.  I  want  to  help  it,  to 
expend  myself  upon  it.  and  life  seems  bereaved  of  its  noblest 
functions  and  faculties  if  it  fails  in  this.” 
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Dr.  Hinsdale  thus  summarizes  the  work  which  he  did  in 
these  twelve  years: 

First,  the  campaign  of  education  in  ^lassachusetts  that 
he  conducted  was  thoroughly  successful;  the  people  of  the 
State  were  converted  again  to  that  one  of  their  ancient  insti¬ 
tutions  in  which  their  faith  had  most  waned — their  common 
schools.  Secondly,  the  board  of  education  and  the  secretary¬ 
ship  were  strongly  intrenched  in  the  public  confidence; 
before  he  laid  down  his  office  all  serious  danger  of  a  backward 
step  had  pas.sed  away.  Thirdly,  the  normal  schools,  the 
teachers’  institutes,  the  county  associations,  and  school- 
district  libraries  were  founded  and  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  hostile  influences.  Fourthly,  the  common  schools  made 
great  material  progress.  Fifthly,  the  schools  improved  in 
studies,  in  text-books,  in  both  the  absolute  and  relative  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  in  attendance,  in  methods  of  teaching  and  dis- 
cijdinc,  and,  above  all.  in  spirit.  And  lastly,  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all,  these  achievements  were  a  sure  i)ledge  of  that 
splendid  ])rogress  in  popular  education  which  Massachusetts 
has  continued  to  make  from  1848  to  the  present  time.” 

( )f  the  details  of  this  work  there  is  not  room  to  speak  here. 
Ifesides  the  earnestness  of  his  moral  purpose  and  his  enor¬ 
mous  power  of  work,  the  element  that  contributed  most  to 
his  success  seems  to  have  been  his  power  of  exi)ression.  llis 
sentences  seem  verlxjse  and  declamatory,  but  every  now  and 
then  he  uttered  a  forcible  comi)arison  that  lodged  the  truth 
in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  To  make  an  impression  in  Berk¬ 
shire,  he  said,  was  like  trying  to  batter  down  Gibraltar  with 
one’s  fist.  He  was  glad  to  get  the  normal  schools  into  new 
buildings,  so  that  the  princii)als  might  be  relieved  of  the 
aniifwance  of  carrying  on  normal  schools  in  «/;normal 
houses.  He  said  of  Ifridgewater,  in  1848,  that  the  young 
women  who  attended  that  school  were  the  only  human  be¬ 
ings  whom  he  envied.  Woman,  he  held,  should  be  educated 
as  woman;  she  .should  not  attempt  to  wear  whiskers  or  sing 
bass.  There  were  souls  so  small,  he  said,  that  if  a  million  of 
them  were  sprinkled  on  the  polished  surface  of  a  diamond 
they  would  not  make  it  dusty.  On  the  que.stion  of  Catholic 
teachers  he  incpiired  whether  Pere  la  Salle,  Fenelon,  or  Bishop 
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Cheverus  would  be  disqualified  by  the  fact  of  their  faith  alone 
to  keep  a  school  in  Massachusetts. 

The  following  extract,  from  one  of  his  controversial  pam¬ 
phlets  on  sectarian  education,  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  style: 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  experiment  would  not  stop  with 
having  half  a  dozen  conllicting  creeds  taught  by  authority  in 
the  different  schools  of  the  same  town  or  vicinity.  Majori¬ 
ties  will  change  in  the  same  place.  One  sect  may  have  the 
ascendency  to-day,  another  to-morrow.  This  year  there  will 
be  three  persons  in  the  (iodhead,  ne.xt  year  but  one;  and  the 
third  year  the  I'rinity  will  be  restored  to  hold  its  precarious 
sovereignty  until  it  shall  be  again  dethroned  by  the  worms  of 
the  dust  it  has  made.  1'his  year,  the  everlasting  fires  of  hell 
will  burn  to  terrify  the  impenitent;  ne.xt  year,  and  without 
any  repentance,  its  eternal  flames  will  be  extinguished,  to  be 
rekindled  forever,  or  to  be  quenched  forever,  as  it  may  be 
decided  at  annual  town  meetings.” 

llis  greatest  weakne.ss  was  a  lack  of  humor.  'I'heodore 
Parker  wrote:  “  Flow  he  licked  the  schoolmasters!  If  one  of 
the  little  mos(iuitoes  bit  him.  Mann  thought  he  had  never 
taken  (piite  notice  enough  of  the  creature  till  he  had  smashed 
it  to  pieces  with  a  forty-eight-ponnd  cannon  shot  which  rang 
through  the  land.” 

If  space  permitted,  I  should  be  glad  to  (|uote  from  Dr. 
Hinsdale's  account  of  the  growth  of  academies  and  private 
schools,  and  of  their  relation  to  the  i)nblic  schools,  which 
were  despised  because  they  were  for  the  poor,  and  ])oor  be¬ 
cause  they  were  despised,  so  that  Edward  Everett  Hale  says 
that  there  was  no  puldic  school  below  the  I.atin  school  to 
which  his  father  would  have  .sent  him  any  more  than  he  would 
have  sent  him  to  jail;  and  from  his  statement  of  the  relation 
of  phrenology  to  the  advancement  of  education  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Mann  was  a  firm  believer  in  what  seems  now  a  ridiculous 
pseudo-science,  and  what  Dr.  Ilin.sdale  says  in  justification  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  educational  history. 

C.  W.  Bardeen 
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L’Enseignement  primaire  dans  les  pays  civilises — I’ar  E.  I.f.vasseur, 
Membre  de  I’lnstitut.  Berger- 1. evrault  et  Cie.,  I’aris,  1897.  628  p.  6  fr. 

This  l)(}()k  is  the  result  of  long'  years  of  labor.  Tlie  <le- 
velopnient  of  primary  instruction  had  attracted  M.  Levas- 
senr's  attention  in  his  Histoirc  dcs  classes  ouvricrcs  eii  France. 
As  member  of  the  jury  on  educational  exhil)its  at  the  Expo¬ 
sition  (jf  V  ienna,  he  attempted  to  compare  the  condition  of 
primary  education  in  tlie  countries  represented  there.  The 
efYort  was  followed  nj)  at  the  International  Statistical  Con- 
g-ress,  held  at  The  Hague  in  i<S6o.  at  St.  Petersburg  in  187J. 
and  at  the  meetings  (d  the  International  Statistical  Institute 
at  I’aris  in  oS.Sy,  at  V'ienna  in  1891.  at  Chicago  in  1893,  and 
at  Herne  in  1895.  The  statistical  part  has  thus  been  worked 
over  many  times  with  all  the  assistance  which  the  otYicial  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  author  could  render,  and  may  be  reganled  a.', 
authoritative  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  material  allows. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  mere  statistical  statements  do 
not  mean  much  in  such  a  domain  as  education.  More  <le- 
])cnds  u]K)n  quality  than  upon  (juantity.  And  (juantitative 
measurements,  even  when  we  can  get  them,  are  necessarily 
imperfect.  For  instance,  the  number  of  ])upils  in  the  element¬ 
ary  schools  in  the  United  States  was  6.871.522  in  1870.  and 
13.395,977  1894:  in  France  q.04C).953  in  1875.  and  4,241.- 

912  in  1894;  in  Prussia  3.900,635  in  1871.  and  5.005.116 
in  1886.  d'hese  figures  are  satisfactory  enough.  They 
show  that  elementary  education  keeps  abreast  of  population. 
Occasionally  there  is  notable  progress,  as  in  England  and 
Wales,  which  showed  2.221.745  pupils  in  1875  and  5.235,- 
837  in  1894.  But  how  many  of  these  ])upils  were  in  daily  at¬ 
tendance?  how  long  was  the  school  year?  and  what  was  the 
quality  of  the  instruction?  There  are  the  real  questions  of 
interest  for  which  the  statistics  furnish  only  the  basis. 

M.  Levasseur  is  as  much  of  an  historian  as  a  statistician, 
and  is  well  aware  that  this  skeleton  must  be  clothed  with  tlesh 
and  blood.  Description  must  supplement  and  qualify  the 
mere  numerical  data.  The  most  interesting  and  valuable 
part  of  his  work  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  in  each  country.  Particularly  fascinating  is 
his  survey  of  education  in  France.  Down  to  the  Revolution, 
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instruction  was  given  by  the  village  cure,  or  by  a  school¬ 
teacher,  supported  by  the  seigneur  or  badly  paid  by  the  vil¬ 
lagers.  The  prograniiue  was  meager  in  the  extreme,  con¬ 
sisting  generally  of  singing,  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of 
arithmetic,  and  the  catechism.  Nevertheless  marriage  statis¬ 
tics  show  that,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  bridegrooms  were  able  to  sign  their  names, 
and,  just  before  the  Revolution,  this  percentage  had  in¬ 
creased  to  forty.  Instruction  was  not  altogether  iiitlle,  and 
some  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  during  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century. 

The  Revolution  demanded  at  once  ])nblic  and  free  instruc¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  Revolutionists  had  peculiar  ideas  of  the 
kind  of  instruction  consistent  with  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  equality.  Lepeletier  demanded  that  all  children  from 
five  to  twelve  years  of  age  should  be  brought  up  in  common, 
at  the  expense  of  the  state.  From  the  age  of  eight  they 
should  partly  support  themselves  by  working  in  the  fields. 
St.  Just  proposed  that  all  boys  .should  be  brought  up  by  the 
state,  clothed  in  linen  summer  and  winter,  sleep  upon  mats, 
and  feed  ujjon  roots.  None  of  these  extreme  ])ro])ositions 
was  acted  upon,  and  the  Republic  itself  made  little  headway 
even  with  ordinary  primary  education.  It  re(|uircd  many 
years  of  effort,  often  interrupted  by  political  and  .social 
changes,  before  the  educational  .system  was  brought  into  its 
present  shape,  and  there  are  many  difficult  (|uestious  still  un¬ 
settled.  iSI.  T.evasseur  traces  all  this  with  great  charm  and 
lucidity.  The  reader  will  find  much  of  the  philoso])hy  of 
education  revealed  in  this  book. 

Richmond  M.\yo-Smith 

Coi.u.MHiA  University. 


Pompeii  before  its  destruction.  Reconstruction  of  its  temples  and  their  envi¬ 
ronments — By  C.  Weiciiardt,  Professor  of  .Architecture  in  the  University  of 
Leipzig.  I.eipzig  ;  Kiinigliche  Kunstakademie,  K.  F.  Kohler,  1S97.  125  p. 

folio,  l62jillustmtions.  £2  lor. 

This  volume  may  be  considered  unique.  In  a  splen¬ 
did  and  tasteful  form,  rich  and  yet  not  over  lavish,  it  attempts 
to  give  us  a  presentation  of  ancient  life  in  Pompeii  before  its 
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destruction.  It  was  a  very  happy  idea  of  the  artist  and 
painter  to  give  us,  with  the  help  of  the  poet’s  imagination,  a 
correct,  graphic  picture,  full  of  life,  that  speaks  to  us  in  a 
language  clear  aud  audible  to  all.  llulwer’s  Last  days  of 
Pompeii  put  us  in  the  midst  of  the  life  of  a  southern  Italian 
provincial  town;  Weichardt’s  drawings  show  us  this  life  in  a 
plastic  manner.  But  while  we  give  the  poet  full  liberty  in 
drafting  his  character  sketches  from  Roman  life,  we  demand 
the  utmost  fidelity  to  truth  from  the  painter,  fie  wishes  to 
put  before  us  one  section  of  classical  life,  by  giving  us  an  ex¬ 
act  copy  of  the  former  buildings,  as  far  as  the  temples  are 
concerned,  .\ccordingly  he  si)ent  a  number  of  years  at  Pom¬ 
peii,  occupied  with  detailed  studies  and  exact  measurements, 
examining  and  collecting  everything  that  is  preserved,  in 
order  to  make  use  of  it  in  its  projter  place.  This  volume  was 
gradually  cfnnpiled  from  long  and  e.xhaustive  work.  To  the 
exactness  of  the  architect  is  most  felicitously  added  a  ta.steful 
and  pleasing  style,  by  means  of  which  he  succeeds  in  har¬ 
moniously  displaying  a  mastery  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  nature. 

It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  the  architect  has  to  rely,  in 
some  cases,  upon  his  imagination.  Everybody  who  knows 
the  few,  frecjnently  insignificant,  remains  of  the  temples  of 
Pompeii  must  he  astonished  to  see  how  these  ruins  gain  life 
through  WTichardt’s  artistic  imagination  and  present  them¬ 
selves  in  their  original  beauty.  But  whatsoever  arose  in  the 
creative  power  of  the  artist’s  imagination  is  probably  incon¬ 
siderable,  and  certainly  not  in  opposition  to  the  antique  laws 
of  style  and  form.  It  is  especially  astonishing  to  see  how 
W’eichardt  has  been  able  to  reproduce  the  original  conditions 
of  the  expanse  on  which  the  town  and  the  temples  are 
raised,  since  for  centuries  it  has  luulergone  so  many  changes 
through  the  agency  of  nature  and  man.  To  the  layman 
it  is  hiclden;  hut  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  architect 
grasps  the  ancient  town  and  territory  in  salient  clearness. 

1  hese  pictures  he  has  borne  in  mind  and  artistically  put  down 
on  paper,  so  that  others  also  can  enjoy  a  clear  conception  of 
the  religious  cult  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Pompeii. 
Those  who  have  been  among  the  ruins  of  the  buried  town. 
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and  have,  perhaps,  vainly  tried  to  realize  the  past  as  it  actu¬ 
ally  was,  will  find  a  wealth  of  pleasure  in  this  work.  It  will 
also  be  a  splendid  preparation  for  those  intent  on  a  visit  to 
Pompeii.  The  ruins  will  become  intelligible,  the  stone  heaps 
will  become  the  foundations  of  entire  buildings,  which  the 
visitor  will  see  clearly  outlined  against  the  pellucid  sky  of 
southern  Italy;  the  ruins  will  begin  to  speak  and  to  heighten 
the  interest  of  the  visitor. 

'I'o  our  eyes  present  themselves  in  ancient  sidendor  the 
Forum  Triangulare,  with  the  Grecian  temple,  the  architect¬ 
ural  keynote  of  the  city;  the  temple  of  A])ollo  and  its  court¬ 
yard.  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Forum  Civile,  the  temple  of 
Augustus,  with  the  so-called  statue  of  Nero;  the  temple  of 
Forttma  .Tugusta,  the  temple  of  \'espasian,  the  temple  of  Isis, 
and  finally  the  temple  of  the  three  deities,  an  architectural, 
pictorial,  and  scholarly  masterpiece.  Weichardt  handles  the 
scientific  data  with  the  same  facility  as  the  instrument  by 
the  aid  of  which  he  j^ortrays  the  grandeur  of  an  extinct  world. 

Even  if  the  well-known  excavations  of  Pompeii  cannot  be 
classed  with  the  recent  discoveries  at  Troy,  Mycena;,  Tir>ns, 
Orchomenos,  Athens,  Eleusis.  Olympia.  Pergamos,  Delos, 
Delphi,  Epidaurus,  Magnesia.  Ephesus,  and  Didyma,  never¬ 
theless  Weichardt’s  reconstruction  of  the  Campanian  capital 
and  its  temples  can  confidently  place  itself  side  by  side  with 
.similar  endeavors.  In  the  various  reconstructions  we  find  not 
infrequently  scientific  con.scientiousness  wedded  to  much  ped¬ 
antry,  and  grace  and  beauty  to  inaccuracy.  Weichardt,  how¬ 
ever,  has  succeeded  in  avoiding  both  dangers.  His  pictures 
are  works  of  art.  Although  they  no  longer  betray  the  toil 
of  rule  and  com])ass.  they  are  yet  ba.sed  upon  thorough  pre¬ 
liminary  studies;  at  the  same  time  they  depict  such  attractive 
and  delightful  scenes  as  have  never  yet  been  attempted  in  this 
branch. 

The  work,  then,  may  prove  welcome  to  many, — to  archi¬ 
tects  and  artists,  to  scholars  and  to  cultured  laymen, — but 
e.specially  to  the  teacher,  who  can  apply  it  in  our  higher 
schools  as  an  excellent  object-le.sson  of  antique  life,  than 
which  we  know  no  better.  Here  we  have  a  succinct  whole, 
and  to  trustworthiness  are  added  clearness  and  beauty.  If  one 
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holds  that  for  the  youth  the  best  is  just  good  enough,  then,  by 
all  means,  place  \\’eichardt's  work  before  him,  for  it  affords 
insight  into  classical  life  and  maintains  his  interest  by  min¬ 
gled  truth  and  delicacy. 

W.  Rein 


Umvf.rsity  ok  Jena 


The  elements  of  English  grammar — liy  G.  R.  Cari’kn  ter,  Professor  of  Rhet¬ 
oric  and  English  Com|)osition  in  Columbia  University.  New  N'ork  :  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1898.  x  254  p.  Co  cents. 

Professor  Carpenter's  is  essentially  a  new  grammar.  In  its 
emphasis  upon  the  historical  develo])ment  of  language,  in  its 
recognition  of  usage  as  a  real  standard,  in  the  educational 
soundness  of  its  methods,  it  reflects  the  characteristics  of  the 
later  English  scholar.shi]). 

The  fact  that  the  book  recognizes  usage  as  a  real  standard 
is  noteworthy.  Our  grammars  have,  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
stated,  more  or  less  ex])licitly,that  all  laws  of  language  are  ulti¬ 
mately  subordinate  .to  usage;  but  few  have  made  the  slightest 
concession  to  usage  in  their  judgments  as  to  the  "  cor¬ 
rectness  ”  of  questionable  constructions.  To  Professor  Car¬ 
penter,  however,  usage  is  no  vain  abstraction,  but  a  tremen¬ 
dous  force.  He  yields  to  it  with  good  grace,  confirming,  for 
instance,  its  sanction  u])on  the  expres.sion.  "  It  is  me."  True 
the  philologists  have  of  late  been  insisting  that  we  might 
])roperly  use  this  construction;  but  we  trembled  to  believe 
them.  When,  however,  the  stern  grammarian  turns  indul¬ 
gent,  characterizing  the  tabooed  construction  as  ‘‘a  stereo¬ 
typed,  idiomatic,  colloquial  expression,  used  without  hesita¬ 
tion  by  the  mass  of  the  people  and  shunned  only  by  the  fas¬ 
tidious,’’  we  perceive  clearly  that  the  days  of  its  taboo  are 
ended.  Put  .still  other  interdicts  have  been  raised.  The 
“  split  infinitive  ”  is  no  longer  to  be  denied  us,  provided  only 
it  be  not  “  intolerably  awkward.”  And,  most  incredible  of 
all,  should  we  wish  to  refer  by  pronoun  to  “  anybody,” 
”  everybody,”  or  a  like  antecedent  whose  sex  is  not  manifest, 
we  are  permitted  three  choices  of  expression.  We  may  say 
“he,”  “he  or  she.”  or  “they,”  as  we  choose!  This  last  is 
“  on  the  whole  to  be  avoided,  but  is  common  in  vulgar  and 
colloquial  speech,  and  is  not  infrequent  in  literary  English.” 
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W’liatever  one's  private  prejudices  may  l)c  against  some  of 
these  constructions  from  which  the  han  has  been  removed,  it 
is  certain  tliat  the  tendency  to  recognize  the  standard  of  usage 
is  distinctly  liealthy.  It  makes  for  a  larger  view  of  grammar 
than  that  long  cherished,  and  a  truer  conception  of  language, 
as  essentially  plastic  and  developing,  rather  than  arbitrarily 
limited  by  grammatical  statute. 

Another  interesting  characteristic  of  this  new  grammar  is 
its  emphasis  upon  the  historical  development  of  language, 
the  usage  of  the  past.  Except  the  professedly  historical 
grammars  no  other  te.xt-book  has  given  so  cons])icuous  a 
place  to  the  historic  aspects  of  the  subject.  This  bias  makes 
it  possible  for  Professor  Carpenter  to  treat  with  respectful 
consideration  such  variations  from  the  grammatical  norm  as 
are  explicable  historically.  “  These  kind,”  for  instance,  is 
explained  in  detail,  instead  of  being  simply  ignored  or  con¬ 
demned.  "  Had  better,”  while  not  so  completely  traced  as 
one  could  wish,  is  yet  accorded  its  historical  justification.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  those  ticklish  idiomatic  diver¬ 
gences  from  rules  grammatic  which  most  text-books  wholly 
fail  to  reckon  with  are  fairly  faced  by  Professor  Carpenter, 
and  expounded  .satisfactorily  by  reference  to  well-established 
facts  involved  in  the  development  of  the  language. 

1  he  educational  soundness  of  the  book  perhaps  goes  with¬ 
out  saying.  The  plan  of  roughly  outlining  the  parts  of 
speech  first,  noting  the  pt)ssible  modifications  of  them,  and 
then  discussing  each  in  detail,  with  the  modifications  ])eculiar 
to  it.  ought  to  prove  as  effective  in  i)ractice  as  it  is  defensible 
psychologically.  The  exerci.ses  arc  judiciously  planned  to 
gather  up  each  into  itself  all  the  preceding  lessons.  Such 
])aragraphs  as  those  which  assign  all  the  different  words  end¬ 
ing  in  ing  to  their  appropriate  classifications,  that  which  deals 
with  words  used  as  different  parts  of  speech,  and  with  the 
parts  of  speech  as  having  the  power  of  extension  into  phrases 
and  clau.ses.  .should  serve  to  give  the  student  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  so  often  lacking  to  the  study  of  this  subject. 

Among  the  appendi.xes,  that  on  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 
should  be  mentioned  as  particularly  suggestive  in  its  distinc¬ 
tion  between  living  prefixes  and  dead  ones.  That  on  Pho- 
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nology,  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Ilahbitt,  while  all  too  meager, 
seems  satisfactory  enough,  except  for  the  carelessly  unlimited 
statement  that  "  'I'he  English  generally  make  no  distinction 
between  7t'  and  wh — pronouncing,  for  instance,  xvitch  and 
which  exactly  alike.”  The  reason  for  adding  an  appendix  on 
Meter  is  not  apparent.  It  cannot  he  that  Professor  Car¬ 
penter,  who  has  departed  so  far  from  the  traditions  delivered 
to  us  by  the  elder  grammarians,  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  fulfill  their  precedent  of  considering  prosody  one  of  the 
divisions  of  grammar! 

I  said  that  Professor  Carpenter’s  is  a  new  grammar,  and  so 
it  is.  One  must  be  grateful  for  the  evidences  it  ])resents  of  a 
real  stirring  in  this  long  moribund  subject.  The  hopeless 
radical  may,  however,  be  permitted  a  churlish  regret  that, 
being  so  new,  it  is  not  still  newer;  that  it  has  not  gone  all  the 
way  on  the  road  in  which  it  started.  If  Professor  Carpenter 
had  but  forsworn  utterly  the  old  patchwork  philosophy  of 
the  sentence  and  instead  of  beginning  with  the  parts  of 
speech  and  building  them  into  .sentences  had  taken  his  stand 
upon  the  sentence — developing  thence,  according  to  their 
function,  his  classification  of  the  words;  if,  instead  of  tucking 
in  a  single  chapter  at  the  close  on  the  analysis  of  sentences, 
he  had  made  this  chapter  the  germ  and  potential  substance 
of  his  entire  work— then  it  would  be  tolerably  certain  that 
his  grammar  must  be  adequate  for  all  our  needs  for  some 
twenty  years  at  least  to  come — a  long  life  for  a  text-book  in 
these  hurrying  times.  P)Ut  it  will  not  do  to  forget  that  in  his 
refusal  to  adopt  the  most  radical  treatment  of  the  subject. 
Professor  Carpenter  has  perhaps  chosen  the  wiser  part  of  a 
liberal  reconstructioni.st ;  and  has  thus  contributed  more  than 
could  probably  have  been  done  in  any  other  way  toward  the 
ultimate  emancipation  of  grammar  from  the  artificial  anfl 
outworn  traditions  which  have  so  long  bound  it. 

CiERTRirnE  Buck 


Vassar  Coi.i.rr.K 
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An  introduction  to  American  literature — By  IIenrv  S.  Pancoast.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  iSi)8.  xii  393  p.  $1.00. 


This  book  is  the  work  of  ati  experienced  teacher,  who  has 
a  competent  knowledge  of  his  subject,  a  clear  and  just  view 
of  its  proper  treatment,  and  a  practical  skill  in  its  presenta¬ 
tion.  His  point  of  view  involves  some  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  principles.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  American 
literature  possesses  .some  works  which  may  fairly  claim  rank 
among  the  world’s  great  masterpieces  in  their  several  classes: 
but  he  does  not  fail  al.so  to  recognize  that  no  amount  of  patri¬ 
otic  enthusiasm  will  justify  ns  in  holding  onr  own  literature 
ecpial  to  those  of  the  great  European  nations.  Of  course  no 
competent  judge  could  really  maintain  any  other  view;  but 
a  writer  on  American  literature  is  naturally  open  to  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  unduly  magnifying  his  subject,  and  it  is  to  the 
author’s  credit  that  he  has  here  steered  a  fair  middle  course 
between  the  two  extremes  of  undue  ])raise  and  undue  depre¬ 
ciation.  He  tells  us  very  justly  that  our  literature  is  best 
regarded  as  a  .separate  branch  of  English  literature;  but  here 
again  he  maintains  the  true  balance  by  recognizing  that 
American  literature  has  its  own  distinctive  cpiality,  and  is  in 
many  ways  different  from  any  other  literature  produced  by 
the  English-speaking  race. 

A  point  of  interest  and  value  in  the  book  is  found  in  its 
conception  of  onr  literature  as  originally  a  literature  of  .sec¬ 
tions,  gradually  approximating  a  national  character  as  the 
various  .sections  grow  toward  national  unity.  Allied  with 
this  conception  is  the  fundamental  iwinciple  that  onr  litera¬ 
ture,  like  all  other  great  literatures,  is  a  revelation  of  national 
life  and  hi.story.  The  author  endeavors  to  make  his  readers 
understand  this  history  and  feel  this  life.  Such  an  endeavor 
is  entirely  in  harmony  with  |)resent  e<lucational  thought,  and 
what  is  better,  with  the  e.s.sential  truth  of  things.  The  stu¬ 
dent  of  literature  should  be  made  to  ap])reciate  the  life  an<l 
history  that  lie  behind  the  written  book.  It  .seems  a  fair 
question,  however,  how  far  the  historian  of  literature  should 
undertake  to  give  a  formal  narrative  of  even  the  principal 
events  of  political  and  social  history.  'I'he  ideal  method 
would  .seem  to  be  for  such  an  historian  to  assume  in  his  liter- 
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ary  narrative,  or  to  interweave  with  it,  the  necessary  knowl¬ 
edge  of  history.  By  such  a  inelliod,  the  reader  might  be 
kept  constantly  aware  of  tlie  liistorical  l)ackground  without 
ever  turning  aside  to  consider  it  In’  itself.  Such  a  method 
is  diflicult,  but  not  impossible.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his 
work  the  author  sketches  the  historical  background  sepa¬ 
rately  and  then  proceeds  to  till  in  the  literary  ])icture.  As 
he  proceeds  with  his  \\(jrk.  he  ajjproaches  more  and  more 
nearly  to  the  better  method  of  assuming  or  imjdying  the  his¬ 
tory,  while  he  concerns  himself  alnujst  entirely  with  the  litera¬ 
ture.  Perhaps  there  is  not  much  fault  to  be  found  with  his 
plan  as  it  stands,  for  one  may  easily  gt)  too  far  with  younger 
students  in  assuming  their  historical  knowledge  or  in  endeav¬ 
oring  to  inform  them  indirectly  through  the  treatment  of 
literature.  So  far  as  concerns  the  {|uestiou  of  an  ideal 
method  of  writing  literary  history,  the  ciuestion  really  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  this:  Shall  we  teach  the  .student  history  in 
order  that  he  may  see  how  naturally  certain  conditions  i)ro- 
duce  certain  literary  results,  or  shall  we  take  him  first  to  lit¬ 
erature  in  order  that  he  may  see  how  wonderfully  it  reveals 
the  historical  conditions  out  of  which  it  grew?  Shall  we 
work  from  cau.se  to  effect,  or  from  effect  to  cause?  d'here  is 
a  difference;  and  whatever  may  be  the  answer  from  other 
points  of  view,  the  historian  of  literature  should  place  litera¬ 
ture  first,  and  treat  only  so  much  of  history  as  the  literature 
necessarily  reveals  or  implies.  In  the  main  our  author, 
although  he  strongly  emphasizes  historical  relations,  has 
not  unduly  magnified  the  historical  element.  It  should  be 
addetl.  too.  that  he  invariably  jiresents  an  admirably  clear 
and  well-ordered  narrative  of  historical  as  well  as  of  literary 
events. 

One  fact  for  which  the  book  deserves  .'ip])roval  is  that  it 
.selects  for  treatment  a  comiiaratively  few  authors,  and  makes 
the  great  names  of  our  literature  stand  out  with  deserved 
prominence.  In  the  treatment  of  the  selected  few  the  author 
generally  observes  e.xcellent  pro])ortion.  Perhaps  a  Cotton 
Mather  or  a  Michael  Wiggleswfirth  may  loom  up  larger  than 
his  literary  merit  would  justify;  but  in  consideration  of  their 
importance  as  typical  re])resentatives  of  the  colonial  Puri- 
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tan  spirit,  we  need  not  earj)  at  this.  The  great  nineteenth- 
century  writers  are  treated  clearly,  graphically,  and  judi¬ 
ciously. 

The  material  of  the  hook  is  well  arranged,  the  style  is  clear 
and  interesting,  the  te.xt  is  well  supplemented  hy  a  number  of 
good  portraits  and  by  valuable  study  lists.  Based  on  right 
principles  and  e.xecuted  with  skill  and  judgment,  the  work 
commands  our  sincere  respect.  It  presents  such  au  outline 
of  American  literature  as  should  be  the  intellectual  possession 
of  every  high-school  graduate  and  every  student  seeking 
entrance  to  college. 

\V.  If.  Crawsh.vw 

Coi.<;atk  Umversh  y, 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

NOTE.S  ON  NEW  I500KS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

The  study  by  Mr.  J.  1*2.  C.  Bodley  entitled  France  will  at¬ 
tract  wide  attention  as  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  books  of 
the  year.  It  is  a  social  and  jiolitical  study  of  the  French 
people  during  the. century  that  followed  the  Revolution  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Comjiany,  i<S98.  2  vols.,  346,  504  p. 

S4.00). - I’rofes.sfir  OLson's  Korwc<^ian  graniniar  and  reader 

is  a  thoroughly  practical  manual  for  use  either  in  the  class- 
rofiin  or  by  private  students  (Chicago;  Scott,  h'oresinan  & 

Co..  1898.  330  p.  $[.50). - .Miss  Merriam’s  Birds  of 

7'Ulage  and  Held,  am])ly  illustrated,  is  a  useful  volume  to  take 
to  the  country  to  aid  in  identifying  birds  and  studying  their 
habits  and  peculiarities  (Boston:  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co., 

1898.  406  p.  $2.(X)). - Professor  Wauchope's  edition  of 

I)e  (Juincey’s  Confessions  of  an  English  opinm-catcr  is  work¬ 
manlike  and  helpful  (Boston:  I).  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1898.  242 

p.  50  cents). - Professor  Bailey  of  Cornell  has  made  an 

abriilgment  of  his  former  work,  entitled  First  lessons  7i'ith 
f'lants,  that  will  guide  old  and  young  alike  in  seeing  and  in¬ 
terpreting  the  cfiminon  forms  of  vegetation  (New  York:  The 
.Macmillan  Com|)anv.  1898.  117  p.  40  cents). 
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So  much  unmitigated  nonsense  is  written  about  universi¬ 
ties,  and  al)out  the  proper  definition  of  a  university,  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  wholly  sane  and  very  intelli¬ 
gent  article  on  the  subject  that  appeared  in  the  London 
Spectator  for  February  12  last.  The  writer — who,  we 
may  venture  to  guess,  may  have  been  Mr.  James  Bryce — 
points  out  that  there  are  five  distinct  types  of  university, — the 
French,  the  German,  the  English,  the  Scottish,  and  the 
American, — and  that  no  one  definition  will  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  cover  them  all.  d'he  relation  of  each  of  these  live  kinds 
of  universit)’  to  the  civilization  in  which  it  has  grown  up  and 
which  it  in  part  represents,  is  succinctly  and  accurately 
pointed  out.  'i'he  writer  has  in  view  the  needs  of  London, 
where  the  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  teaching  uni¬ 
versity  is  once  more  up  for  discussif)n.  Tde  shows  without 
difficulty  that  the  French  type  will  not  do,  and,  furthermore, 
that  to-day  it  is  being  modified  so  as  to  resemble  closely  the 
German  model,  d'he  traditional  university  organizations  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  could  not  be  reproduced  in  London, 
and  would  be  of  no  service  there  even  if  their  reproduction 
were  possible.  In  addition,  most  of  their  teaching,  like  that 
in  the  Scottish  universities,  is  far  too  elementary  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  university  of  the  most  moflern  type.  The  German 
universities,  with  all  their  excellence,  are  too  peculiarly  Ger¬ 
man  to  stand  being  transplanted  to  British  soil.  There  re¬ 
mains  the  American  type,  and  the  best  examples  of  it  are  said 
to  “  come  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  a  true  university  than  any  of 
the  other  types.”  London  is  advised,  therefore,  to  make  a 
university  of  its  own  by  taking  “  in  some  measure  the  Har¬ 
vard  and  Columbia  models,  and  combining  them,  say,  on  a 
Berlin  superstructure.” 

This  conclusion  is  not  only  a  gratifying  acknowledgment 
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of  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  last  quarter-century  to 
develop  universities  in  America;  but  it  accords  with  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  fact,  namely,  that  the  best  American  uni¬ 
versities  are  to-day  the  most  effective  educational  institutions 
in  the  world.  Both  the  Scottish  and  the  English  universities 
confine  themselves  to  work  that,  in  this  country,  is  divided 
between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges.  The  Ger¬ 
man  universities  are  lamentably  defective  in  teaching  power, 
largely  because  of  excessive  devotion  to  the  lecture  system. 
The  best  French  universities  are  now  more  worthy  educa¬ 
tional  instruments  than  all  but  the  l)est  of  those  in  Germany. 

'fhe  great  advantage  of  the  American  university  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  rests  upon  the  American  college,  the  influence  of 
which  in  developing  power,  broadening  interest,  and  stimu¬ 
lating  thought  is  even  now  ])ersistently  underrated.  No 
gymnasium  or  lycee  or  English  public  school  can  compare 
with  it  for  a  moment  in  these  resjjects.  Europe  to-day  is 
sadly  in  need  of  the  counterpart  of  the  American  college,  and 
in  one  way  or  another  it  is  striving  to  develop  something 
corresponding  to  the  college.  College-trained  men  make  the 
most  effective  university  students  wherever  they  go.  The 
transition  from  one  type  of  work  to  the  other  has  been 
ft>r  them  a  gradual  one,  and  their  intellectual  growth  and 
expansion  have  been  normal  and  unbroken. 

W’e  need  not  boast,  for  we  have  enough  difficult  problems 
to  solve  and  enough  weaknes.ses  to  overcome,  but  that  the 
development  of  our  higher  education  is  going  on  along  the 
right  lines  seems  to  be  well  assured.  Americans  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  being  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  are  called  upon  to 
provide  a  model  organization  for  a  great  teaching  university 
for  London. 


President  Gilman  of  the  Johns  Ho])kins  University  made 
formal  announcement  at  the  Commemoration  Day  exercises 
on  February  22,  that,  “  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
many  of  its  friends  and  supporters,  taxpayers  and  citizens  of 
Maryland,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  determined  to 
present  a  statement  of  its  financial  condition  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Maryland,  and  to  ask  for  State  aid."  This  is  a  seri- 
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oils  and  important  step,  and  we  arc  liound  to  believe  that  it 
was  not  taken  without  prolong^ed  consideration  or  until  it 
had  become  plain  that  the  tinancial  losses  of  the  institution 
could  not  he  repaired  by  any  ordinary  means. 

Mr.  Gilman’s  announcement  was  most  cordially  received, 
and  it  has  since  been  made  public  that  the  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  lialtimore  appointed  a  committee  to  co-operate 
with  the  university  authorities  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $100,000  from  the  leg^islature.  While 
it  is  most  earnestly  to  he  hoped  that  the  effort  will  he  success¬ 
ful,  and  that  the  legislature  of  Maryland  will  exend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  noble  institution  that  has  added  so  much  to  the 
fame  of  the  commonwealth  and  has  conferred  upon  it  so  many 
practical  benefits,  yet  the  present  outlook  is  very  dubious. 
Should  the  legislature  fail  to  make  u.se  of  this  op])ortunity.  it 
will  he  doubly  incumbent  on  the  citizens  of  Haltimore  and  of 
Maryland  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity  and  to  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  want  by  their  generous 
benefactions. 


Having  noted  for  some  years  past  the  rhythmic  character 
of  the  crazes  by  which  teachers  are  ])eriodically  stampeded, 
and  having  had  occasion  to  observe  the  un.scientihc  and  crude 
undertakings  that  accompany  what  is  good  and  praiseworthy 
in  child-study,  the  Iuh'catio.n.m.  Rkvikw  has  not  hesitated  to 
call  attention  to  the  dangers  and  disappointments  that  are  in 
store  for  the  unwary  and  untrained  teachers  who  venture  into 
that  delicate  and  difficult  held  of  in(|uiry.  .\s  evidence  that 
this  opinion  is  held  by  others,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  one 
of  the  best  known  of  .\merican  psychologists.  Professor 
P>aldwin  of  Princeton,  minces  no  words  in  writing  of  the 
matter  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Psychological  Review.  The 
following  paragraphs  are  worth  pondering: 

“  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  results  obtained  by 
the  syllabus  method  have  very  little  value.  They  lack  the 
hrst  reijuisites  of  exact  method;  and  moreover,  they  are  often 
further  vitiated  by  a  certain  speculative  iihilistinism  and 
crudity  of  result.  The  syllabus  method  is  bad  through  and 
through.  1'here  is  absolutely  no  way  to  control  the  reports.” 
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■•ChiUl-stiuly  is  a  fad,  a  l,ar„.lcss  one  fo,  l.c 
indeed  a  Ijeneficial  one  to  those  teachers  tvho  lacked  h 
ntanity  hefore  an.l  are  non  Ihnling  it  in  the.r  attnnde  toward 
their  nnlhls  Bnt  it  is  an  insult  to  the  teaching  profession  to 
tell  .In'll,  tilt  their  Innnanity  needs  this  sort  of  cnltivation, 
an.l  to  hoodwink  them  hito  thinking  that  they  aie  in.iking 

contributions  to  science.  .  ,  ,  •  s. 

These  expressions,  taken  in  connection  with  their  contc,  , 
and  with  the  judgment  of  Professor  Mhnsterherg  as  con- 
lained  in  the  article  to  which  we  referred  last  month,  sene  .as 
an  impressive  warning  against  further  hysterical  eneigt 
the  sort  to  which  they  refer. 


It  is  generallv  a.hnitted  that  the  Chattanooga  meeting  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  was  not  as 
was  Imped  for,  .Ml  reports  lay  a  large  share  of  the  I.  a ,  c 
ttpon  defective  local  arrangements,  h.it  on  every  ha  d  he 
pmgramme  of  the  meeting  is  severely  cr,.,c,se.l.  ,1  <  w 
tnlgmenl  the  Department  has  tended,  for  several  ycirs  past 
to  i,econ,e  less  nsefni  an, I  .0  fall  short  of  its  opp,.r.nn,t,e  I  > 
m.ing  entirelv  outside  of  its  province  into  the  consnkiatt on 
of  the  same  general  cnlncational  .piestions  that  Py"-"'' 
to  the  .Vational  l■;dncational  .Sssociatioii,  to  the  State  .\s. 
ciations.  and  to  local  and  district  associations  without  mnn- 
her  The  Department  of  Superintendence  ought  to  he  an, 
is  intendeil  to  he.the  one  place  where  .piestions  of  I'eatmiw 
statesmanship,  as  distingnishe.l  from  those  of  e,hn.itin,. 
theory  or  practice,  are  carefully  discussed  hy  the  men  whose 
hnsincss  it  is  to  .leal  with  and  to  stinly  them.  lese  <u  . 
tions  arc  to-day  secon.l  to  none  in  importance  and  111  pul.hc 
intcrc'^1  The  skilled  and  scholarly  superintendents  of  tl 
conntn  onght.  ami  in  onr  jmlgmen.  wonl.l  like,  .0  .levote 
these  tiiree  .lavs  t.i  just  these  t.ipics  an.l  t.i  n.itinng  else  I  o 
bring  this  important  reform  ahont  the  Department  .nigh  .  we 
heliel,  to  cease  moving  almnt  the  country,  hstenmg  to  l.iea 
celebrities,  heating  np  a  large  atten.lancec  an.l  cninlating  the 
programme  of  the  snnnner  meetnifj  of  the  • 

ought  to  go  hack  to  Washington  for  a  term  of  years,  an.l 
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make  itself  a  genuine  Department  of  Superintendence,  not  a 
sliam  one.  From  too  to  250  of  the  best  educational  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  country  would  be  certain  to  attend  every  year, 
and  the  discussions  would  become  of  the  utmost  helpfulness 
and  value.  Under  present  conditions  the  real  work  of  the 
Department  is  left  undone. 

The  selection  of  Superintendent  Mark  of  Louisville.  Ky., 
as  president  for  1899  is  a  deserved  recognition  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  progressive,  and  high-minded  man.  That  he  will 
worthily  fill  the  office  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

The  prediction,  made  in  these  pages  a  month  ago,  that  Mr. 
William  II.  Ma.xwell  would  be  chosen  city  superintendent 
of  .schools  in  the  new  city  of  New  York  was  fulfilled  on 
March  15.  In  venturing  into  the  field  of  prophecy  we  relied 
entirely  upon  what  have  been  called  constancies  of  character. 
We  knew  that,  by  common  consent  of  impartial  judges. 
President  Draper  and  Mr.  Maxwell  were  by  far  the  most  com¬ 
petent  and  most  available  men  in  America  for  the  post.  \Ve 
knew  that  President  Draper  was  the  first  choice  not  only  of 
the  members  of  the  Hoard  of  Education  from  the  Boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  but  of  Mr.  Maxwell  himself  and 
of  his  friends.  We  knew,  too,  that  President  Draper  had 
given  careful  consideration  to  an  invitation  to  accept  an  elec¬ 
tion,  and  had  positively  declined  it.  We  knew  that  his  deci¬ 
sion  was  reached  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  not  (as  some 
persons  who  do  not  know  his  characteristics  as  well  as  we  do, 
supposed),  because  of  any  merely  personal  feelings  or  rela¬ 
tionships.  We  knew,  furthermore,  that  a  majority  of  those 
who  had  votes  to  cast  were  intelligent  and  honorable  men 
who,  whatever  their  temporary  aberrations  of  judgment 
might  be,  had  in  view  only  the  highest  interests  of  the  city’s 
children,  and  who  could  therefore  be  trusted  not  to  make  so 
vital  a  mi.stake,  amounting  in  this  case  to  a  crime,  as  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  or  to  permit  the  election  of  any  infinitesimal  candi¬ 
date  so  long  as  Mr.  Maxwell  was  available.  Our  confidence 
in  these  constancies  of  character  was  not  misplaced,  and  Mr. 
Maxwell  was  elected. 

This  act  may  fairly  be  said  to  mark  the  victorious  end  of 
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the  long  and  weary  fight  to  redeem  the  schools  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  from  politics,  sloth,  and  low  ideals  that  was  begun  in 
1885.  A  small  group  of  men  and  women  has  never  wavered 
in  the  contest  since  the  day  it  began.  Most  of  those  who  are 
in  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  victory  are  late  comers  in  the 
army.  They  are  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  struggle, 
d'hey  seem  sometimes  not  to  be  aware  of  its  desperate  and 
epoch-making  character.  This  is  proved  by  their  constant 
talk  of  harmony,  peace,  and  compromise,  when  the  contend¬ 
ing  forces  have  been  those  of  light  and  of  darkness.  A 
twilight  school  .system  will  not  do  for  the  twentieth  century’s 
children. 

Xew  York  has  now  an  administrative  system  and  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  head  for  its  schools,  that  meet  every  reciuirement 
of  the  highest  ideals  of  efficiency.  Xo  more  legislation  is 
needed.  The  demand  now  is  for  work — steady,  intelligent, 
never-ending  work. 


One  or  two  comments  on  the  events  of  the  month  in  Xew 
York  are  worth  making.  Two  great  educational  rc]iutations 
have  been  mightily  increa.sed.  President  Draper  has  again 
demonstrated  that  firmness  and  decision  of  character  that 
have  given  him  his  po.sition  of  leadership.  Ilis  Xo  ”  does 
not  mean  “  Perhaps.”  Had  he  been  willing  to  come  to  Xew 
York,  even  at  the  last  moment,  not  a  voice  would  have  been 
raised  in  ojiposition  or  in  criticism.  It  was  a  high,  hut  use¬ 
less,  compliment  t(j  insist  upon  electing  him  in  the  face  of  his 
expres.sed  and  explicit  refu.sals  to  accept.  Yet  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  confidence  and  regard  that  his  election  called  forth 
was  of  a  character  to  increase  most  justly  the  pride  of  his 
friends  and  associates,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  have  witnessed  it. 

Mr.  Maxwell’s  reputation  could  not  he  added  to  by  election 
to  his  great  post,  but  it  was  splendidly  emphasized  by  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  unwilling  candidacy  of  President  Draper. 
The  instant  he  learned  that,  despite  Mr.  Draper’s  refusal,  his 
name  was  to  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr. 
Maxwell  instructed  his  friends  to  vote  for  Mr.  Draper  and 
to  withdraw  his  own  name.  Tljis  was  done,  and  the 
manly  and  glowing  tribute  paid  to  Mr.  Maxwell’s  unselfish 
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devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  schools  by  Commissioner 
Anderson  in  public,  and  by  many  others  in  private,  was  worth 
far  more  than  the  ultimate  success. 

'I'he  name  of  Mr.  Leipziger  was  not  presented  and  he  was 
not  voted  for,  despite  the  newspaper  rumors  that  he  would 
be  supported.  It  was  quite  proper  to  consider  Mr.  Leipziger 
in  connection  with  the  superintendency.  His  learning,  devo¬ 
tion,  high  character,  and  professional  knowledge  all  justified 
it.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  know  that  he  was  more 
seriously  considered  than  jn-ovcd  to  be  the  case.  Of  all  the 
administrative  officers  of  the  old  Xew  York  system,  Mr.  Leip¬ 
ziger  is  the  only  one  whose  mention  in  this  connection  would 
not  be  received  by  the  trained  educators  of  the  country  with  a 
smile  of  mingled  increflulity  and  contempt. 


Mr.  Maxwell’s  brief  and  wholly  admirable  speech  in  accept¬ 
ing  his  election  may,  we  feel  sure,  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of 
his  policy,  file  has  no  friends  to  reward  and  no  enemies  to 
punish.  He  has  asked  for  the  cordial  co-operation  of  every 
school  official  in  the  great  city,  and  has  promised  his  in  re¬ 
turn.  This  is  precisely  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  of  fairness 
from  which  the  very  best  results  may  be  expected.  The 
teachers  of  New  York  have  long  been  told  that  the  school 
reformers  had  personal  ends  in  view  and  that  their  labors 
were  not  disinterested.  Up  to  this  time  there  has  been  no 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  this  charge.  Mr. 
•Maxwell,  who  is  himself  identified  with  the  movement  for 
conservative  and  orderly  progress,  and  who  has  had  the 
vigorf)us  su])j)ort  of  the  school  reform  leaders  in  New  York, 
can  now  put  an  einl  to  such  insinuations  forever. 


